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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The exoellenoe of Brown^s Grammabs, both as treatises and school- 
books, is very generally acknowledged. The repeated demands, however, 
for a more extended treatment of the ** Analysis of Sentences " than was 
thought neoessiury by the author, has induced the publishers to issue a new 
edition, containing a full and progressive exposition of this department of 
grammar, and an entirely new series of exercises and examples, both for 
analysis and parsing, with observations and references to make than cor- 
respond with the body of the work. The exercises in Analysis, and the 
definitions necessary to explain them, have not been confined to the de- 
partment of Syntax, as in most other grammatical text-books, but made to 
commence at a point where the intelligent progress of the pupil seems to 
demand such aid. In the present edition numerous corrections and altera- 
tions have been made, including new lists of Irregular and Redundant 
Verbs. There has also been added a chapter of Oral Exercises (page ix.) 
intended as an introduction to the study of Grammar, which it is be- 
lieved will be found serviceable to many teachers. No attempt has been 
made4o change the system of grammar therein explained ; because, while 
no change could possibly accommodate it to the views of all, the intelligent 
teacher can find no difficulty in varying it, in .a few minor puidculars, so 
as to make it correspond with his own views. With these alterations, the 
publishers hope that these works will be found more useful to the public, 
and a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction in this impor- 
tant branch of education. 

August, 1872. 
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ORIGINAL PREFACE. 



Tab following epitome contains a general otttlfne of the pdiMi 
pies of our language, as embodied and illustrated in ^The institntetf 
of English Grammar." The definitions and explanati* ms here 
given, are neoessarily few and short The writer lias ondeavocreo 
to make them as clear as possible, and as copious as bi& limits wouid 
allow ; bat it is plainly impracticable to crowd into the compass of 
a work like tliis, ail that ia important in the grammar ot our Inn* 
gnage. Those who desire a more complete elucidation of the 
aubiect, are invited to examine the author's larger work. 

Fur the use of young learners, small treatises are generally pre* 
ferred to large ones; because they are lef« expensive to parenti^ 
and better adapted to the taste and capacity of children. A small 
treatise on Grammar, like a small map of the world, may serve to 
give the learner a correct idea of the more prominent features of 
tlie subiect ; and to these his attention should at first be confined ; 
fur, without a pretty accurate knowledge of the general scheme, the 
particular details and nice distmctions ot criticism can neither he 
understood nor remembered. 

The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause tha 
principal definitions and rules to be committed tlioruughly to mem- 
ory, that they mav ever afterwards be readily applied. And the 
pupil should be alternately exercised in learning small portions of 
iiis book, and then applying them in parking, tm the whole is rea 
dered familiar. 

The learner who shall thus go through this little work, will, it ia 
Imagined, acquire as good a knowledge of the subject as is to be 
derived fnim any of the abridgements used in elementary schools. 
And, if he is to pursue the study further, he will then be prepared 
tu read with advantage tlie more copious illustrations and notes 
contained in tiie larger work, and to enter upon the various exer« 
cises adapted to its several parts. 

•This work is in no respect necessary to the other, as i'^ ontains 
the same definitions, and pursues the same plan. The use of it in 
the early stages of pupilage will preserve a more expensive bouk 
from being soiled and turn ; and .the schular's advancement to the 
larger work may be expected to mcrease hia pleasonj and accelerate 

his progress in the study. 

GooLD Brown, 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



SiHCS the completion and publication of my Grammar of English 
Chrammara, it has frequentlj been Buggested to me, that a new and' 
critioal leviaon of the Institutes and First lines, to present tiiem in 
a ctate of stricter conformitj to that more elaborate woric, and to obviate 
at the same time some remaining defects which had occasionally been 
notioMi, might be the means of increasing the usefulness, and sustaining 
the reputation of these pretty widely known school-books. Such an im- 
proTement of the Institutes the author carefully prepared for the stereo- 
typers during the last year. HaTing now performed, in like manner, and 
with proportionate pains, a new revision, or a sort of recasting, of the 
First Lines of English Grammar, he may perhaps, without lack of modesty, 
conunend this little book to the managers of schools, as being, in his own 
estimation at least, the best and cheapest epitome of English Grammar 
yet offered to Hh&r choice. 

GooLD Brown. 

Ltnn, Mass., 1850. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ORAL LESSONS. 



[PBELIHIKABT TO THE BBGULAB 8TT7DT OF THIS WOBK.] 



LESSON L 

TecKiher (holding up any object^ as a pen^ a hook, a pencU, etc., 90 
that it may he seen hy the pupUd). What is the name of this 
object ? What is the name of this ? Of this ? Of this ? 

Pupils {stbccessivdy). Book. Slate. Pencil. Pen. 

T. ( Writing the names upon the hlaelcboardy or requiring the 
pupils to write them,) Now read the names of the objects. 

P. Book. Slate. Pencil. Fen. 

T. What are these words? 
P. The names of things. 

T. Can we talk of things without knowing their names ? 

P. We cannot 

T. Ton see then how necessary it is that everything should 
have a name, and that we should have a .correct knowledge of 
the names of things. 

Now you may write the following : — 

1. Five names of parts of your body. 

2. Five names of parts of the chair. 

3. Five names of things which you have seen. 

4. Five names of flowers. 

5. Five names of fruit. 

6. Five names of places. 

7. Five names of persons. 

p quire the pnpils in writing these names to oommenoe each with a capital, and 
place a period after each word. Bverything should be done with care and aocuracy.] 



BUGGESTIONS FOB ORAL LESSONS. 



LESSON n. 

Tecusher (holding up a hook). What is the name of this 9 
FwpiU. Book. 

T. Can you say something about this book ? 

P. The book is new. The book is green. The book 
has covers. The book has leaves, etc., etc. 

[In the same manner let the pupil say or write something about other things the 
Dames of which have been mentioned in Lesson L In writing these statements care 
■honid be taken that they are correct as to capitals, spelling, and punctuation.] 

The teacher now writes on the blackboard : — 

The birds is pretty. Bees makes honey. My pen are had. We 
WIS going home. 

T. Read what I have written on the blackboard, and tell me 
what you think of it 

P. It is wrong. 

T. Tell me what is wrong. 

The pupils mention what is wrong in each statement, and cor- 
rect it 

T. Now you may write on your slates these statements as you 
have corrected them. 

T. Can you tell me why it is wrong to say, 2%6 hvrds is pretty^ 
— ^why it should be, The birds are pretty f 

P, We do not know. 

T. That is true, children. You do not know this yet Do you 
know what you must study to learn this ? 
P. Grammar. 

T. What language do you speak t 
P. The English language. 

T. What grammar must you study, then ? 
P. English grammar. 

T. What is English grammar, then ? 

[See Definitloo, p. 9.] 



8UOOE8TION8 FOB ORAL LBSSOSB. 

LESSON m. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard. 

Birds fiy. 
T. Bead what is written on the blackboard. 
Now, when you say, Birds fly ^ ot what do you ipeakt 

P. Bird8. 

T. What do you say of hirda t 
P. They/y. 

T. [Writes on the blackboard, Bse» make honey J\ 
What is spoken of here t 

P. Bees. 

T. What is said of "bees? 

P. They make honey. 

T. [Writes on the blackboard the following, or similar 
tenccs: — William plays, John studies. Mary sews. Bears gravsL 
Bees sting. Bays run,] 

Tell me what are spoken of in these statements, and I will write 
them, one under the other, on the blackboard. 



P. Wimam 


plays. 


John 


studies. 


"Mary 


sews. 


Bears 


growL 


Bees 


sting. 


Boys 


run. 



T. Now tell me what is said of each, and I will write it by 
the side of the other on the blackboard. 

[This exercise should be oontinned Bofflciently long to Impress the distinction de- 
signed to be tanght clearly on the minds of the pupils. They should also be required 
to give such expresdons, and sepfirate them as above. It will be observed that the 
Una. 9cnience ia not yet emyloyed.] 

T. Whateyer is spoken of is called the subject 
Whatever is said of the subject is called the predicate. 
Now write predicates for the following subjects : — 
Trees. Flowers. Apples. Oranges. Henry. Sarah. 



Xii SUGGESTIONS FOB OBAL LESSONS. 

Write suljeGta for the following predicates : — 

is writing. sing. bloom. bums. 

fade. saiL runs. 



LESSON IV, 

T. A subject and predicate joined together make eomple^ 
sense. 

[Writes on the blackboard, The hoolb,'] 
Do these words make complete sense ? 

P. No. 

T. Why not ? 

P. There is no predicate. 

T. Is the sense complete in this : — Huns, 

P. No ; because there is no subject. 

T. Is the sense complete in these words, On the tMe, 

P. No. 

T. Why not ? 

P. Because there is neither subject nor predicate. 

T. Wheneyer words make complete sense they form what is 
called a sentence. 

Define a sentence. [Text, page 20.] 

T. Find the subject and the predicate in each of the follow- 
ing:— 

Boys run. Do hoys run f Boys^ run. 

T. Is the subject the same in each, then? 

Is the predicate the same in each t 

How do they differ, then % 

P. The first affii^ma ; the second mTc% a gniestian / 
the third commands. 

[These answera will readily be obtained from the pupils by a little ddll on the park 
of the teacher ; and nothing ahoold be ixM the papilH j^rhich they may be made to dis- 
cover themselves.] 

T. Then you can join the same subject and predicate together 
so as to make different kinds of sentences, introducing a small 
word occasionally, such as <^ or does^ which does not essentially 
irary the meaning. 



BUGOBSnOKS FOB OSAL LB88ON0. JUi 

Make questions from the aentenoes given in LeasoB IIL 

Make commands from the same or similar sentences. 

T. What name is given to each of these kinds of s entences f 

[See text, pi«e S8b] 



LESSON V. 

T. The names of persons, places, and things are called noum. 

What is a noun 1 [Text, page 19.] 

T. Must the subject of a sentence be a nomi . 

[This may be oonsldend a thongki-quntttm. Let, thenfora, the pnpDs have time 
to consider it, and the ezerdae ehocUd be Tuied to nit the iMunpen elkUed.] 

P. It mast be a noun or something used for it. 
T. Give an example of each, 
P. John runs. Se runs. 

T. What word is used for a noun in these sentences t 
P. Be. 

T. For what is it used ? 
P. John. 

T. Give other examples of sentences containing words used 
for nouns ? 

T. Such words are called pronouns. Pro means/<?r. 

What is a pronoun f [See text, page 19.] 

Write a list of all the pronouns you can think of. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard i-^ 

John gave John^s hook to John's brother WtUiam. 

Are there any pronouns in this sentence % 

P. No. 

T. Can you use pronouns for any of the nouns f 
P. Yes. 

T. Read [or write] the sentence with as many pronouns as can 
be used. 

P. John gave his hook to his brother WiUiottn* 



XIV BUGGESTIONB FOB ORAL LESSONS. 

T. Is this sentence better than the othrr ? 
P. Yes. 

T. Why? 

P. Because the same noun is not repeated. 

T. What is the use of pronouns then ? 

P. To prevent rejDeating the same noun too often. 



LESSON VL 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, Birds fly. Charles is taught 
He is. 

T. Tell me the predicate in each of these sentences. What 
does the predicate ^^ denote, or show? 

P. What the birds do. 
T. Then it shows they act ; does it not ? 
T. What is the predicate in the second sentence ? 

P. Is taught. 

T. Does this predicate show what Charles does^ or what is done 
to him f 

P. "What is done to him. 

T. Then It shows that he is acted upon ; does it not ? 

T. What is the predicate in the third sentence ? 

p. Is. 

T. Does the word is express action or being? 
P. Being. 

T. That part of the predicate which signifies to he^ to act, or 
to he acted upon, is called a verb. 
What is the definition of a verb? [Text, page 10.] 



LESSON vn. 

Teacler writes on the blackboard, The bird sings. A bird 
cnnfly. 

T. What is the subject of the first sentence f 
P. Bird. 



SUGGESTIONS FOB OBAIi LESSONS. XV 

T. What is the subject of the second sentence ? 
P. Bird. 

T. When we say, " the bird,^^ do we mean any bird, or some 
particular bird ? 

P Some particalar bird. 

T. What do we mean when we say, " a bird " f 
P. Any bird. No particular bird. 

T. What is the use of these words a and the^ then ? Do they 
change the meaning, or signification, of the nouns before which 
they are placed ? 

P. They do. 

T. They are said to limit it, because the bird, ihefiovoer^ &c., 
do not haye so wide a meaning as a hird^ a flower^ &c. 
T. Is it right to say, a apple, a eye, a oak t 

p. No. 

T. What should we say instead of these ? 
P. An apple. An eye. An oak. 

T. These little words a, an, the, are called artidei. 
What is an article ? [Text, page 19.] 
T. To what are articles added t 
P. To nouns. 

Whenever words are added to other words they are called ad- 
juruste. [See Text, page 82.] 

T. In the sentence, the good hoy learns, what word besides the 
article, is added to the noun hoy t 

P. The word good, 

T. For what purpose is it added ? 

P. To show what kind of a boy ho is. 

T. That is, to show the quality. Such words are called adjeO' 
tivee. 

What is an adjective t [Text, page 19.] 

[The papil is now prepared for BzeroLBeB I. ftnd IL on page 90.] 



XVI BnGGBSnONS FOB OBAL USSSOKS. 

LESSON vm. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, 

Wmiam, going home, lost his book, 

T. What is the subject of this sentence t 

P. WiUiam. 

T. What is added to it? 

P. Going home. 

T. Of these two words which is an adjunct I 
P. Home is an adjunct of going. 

T. What does it show ? 

P. Where William was going. 

T. What does the word going signify ? 
P. Action. 

T. Then it is like what ? 
P. A verb. 

T. To what is it added ? 
P. To the noun WiUiam. 

T. Then it is like what else, besides a verb ? 
P. An adjective. 

T. It is, on this account, said to participate, or partake of, the 
properties of a verb and an adjective, and is therefore called a 
participle. 

Some participles participate the properties of a 9erh, and a noun. 

What IS a participle ? [Text, page 19. j 



LESSON IX. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard. I%e horse runs swifUf. 
T. What is the subject of this sentence ? 
P. Horse. 

T. What is added to it t 

P. The article the. 



BUGGESTIONS FOB OBAL LESSONS. XVll 

T. Wluit 18 the Tcrb or predicate of this sentence t 

P. Buns. 

T. What is added to it t 

P. Swiftly, 

T. What does the word wr\ftly show ? 

P. How the horse runs. 

T. Then it expresses manner ; does it not ? 

T. [Writes on the blackboard. The horse rune 9ery 9iut\fU/yJ] 

What word is added to swiftly in this sentence ? 

P. Very. 

T. What does it show t 

P. Sow swiftly the horse mns. 

' T. Then it expresses decree ; does it not ? 
What word expresses degree in this sentence, John is an esDoeed- 
ingly "bright scholar t 

P. Exceedingly. 

T. To what word is it added i 
P. To bright y — an adjective. 

T. Such words are called adverbs. They are added to terbs, 
participles, adjectives, or other adverbs. 
What is an adverb ? [Text, page 19.] 
Write a sentence containing an adyerb of manner. 
Write one containing an adverb of degree. 



LESSON X. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, John is a good scholar, WU- 
liam is a good scholar. Charles is a good scholar. 

T. How many sentences have I written on the blackboard? 
Read them. 

In what respect are they alike % 

P. The predicate is the same in each. 

T. Can you join them together so as to have only one predi- 
cate? 

P. John, William and Charles are good scholars. 
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T. What have you joined — ^the subjects or the predicates ? 

P. The subjects. 

T. What word is used to join them ? 

P. The word and. 

Teacher writes on the bhickboard, Marry is diligeat. Her sUtet 
i$ idle. 

T. Read the sentences I have written. 

Can you join them together as you joined the other sentences ? 

P. No. 

T. Why not ? 

P. Eecaiise they have different subjects and predi- 
cates. 

T. Can you join them together at all ? 

P. Yes ; — Mary is diligent j but her sister is idle. 

T. What word have you used to connect these sentences ? 

P. But. 

T. Words used to connect words or sentences are called eofir 
junctions. 

What is a conjunction? [Text, page 19.] 

Write a sentence containing words connected by a conjunction. 

Write two sentences, and connect them by a conjunction. 



LESSON XL 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, 7%6 hird fiew over the tree. 
The hoy climbed up the tree, 

T. What is the subject in each of these sentences ? 
P. Birdr-^Boy. 

T. What is the predicate ? 
P. Flew — Climhed. 

T. To what is the action expressed in these verbs related ? 
P. To the tree. 

T. Is the relation the same in each sentence ? 

P. No ; it is over the tree in one, and ujp the tree in 
the other. 
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T. What words exprefls this relation 9 
P. Over and up. 

T. Words expressing relation in this manner are called jr^ 
positions. 

What is a prepo»tion ? [Text, page 20.] 

Mention all the prepositions you can think of. 

Write a sentence containing any of those prepositiona. 



LESSON xn. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, Oh ! how heauUfvl is ths shy I 
The shy is beautiful. 

T. What is the difference in the meaning of these sentences ? 

P. There is no difference. 

T. Do you not think that one means more than the other? 
P. The first perhaps. 

T. Tes ; how does it mean more ? 

P. It indicates emotion on the part of the speaker ; 
but the fact expressed is the same. 

T. That is true. What word is used to indicate this emotion ? 
P. Oh / 

T. What point is placed after it ? 
P. An exclamation point. 

What may such sentences be called ? 
P. Exclamatory sentences. 

T. Words used to indicate strong emotion are called inter- 
jections. 

What is an interjection ? [Text, page 20.] 

Write sentences containing interjections. 

T. Do all words in a sentence perform the same office ? 

P. No. 

T. Tell me what office some perform. 

P. Some are names of things ; some express action / 

some, qtudity ; others, relation / and some are used to 
connect^ etc., etc. 
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T. On this accoont words have been arranged in claases, called 
I\irt9 of Speech, 

What ai-e the parts of speech in English? [Text, page 18.] 

[The pnpil is now prepared for ExerolBe III., on page SI, and for the ezercLBee on 
pp. 29 and 88. Similar lessons on the classification of the parts of speech, their modi' 
flcation, etc., should precede or accompany the different sections, in order to develop 
in the mind of the pnpil the requisite ideas of the various subjects proposed, before 
formal statements or brief definitions. The latter axe very apt to be committed to 
memory by rote, and of course without any exercise of intelligence on the part of the 
pnpil. The above lessons, being designed only to snggest a method of introducing 
the subject of G-ramnuur to the young mind, are necessarily brief ; the teacher will, 
however, find no dUficulty in expanding them at certain pointa, wherever the droami- 
■fcances may seem to reaulre that this should be done.] 



FIBST LINES 

Of 

ENGLISH GRAMMAB. 



English Grammar is the art of speaking, read- 
ing, and writing the English language correctly. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Orthog- 
raphy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separ- 
ate words, and spelling. 

Etymology treats of the diflferent parts of 
speech, with their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, gov- 
ernment, and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, fig- 
ures, and versification. 



PART L 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separ- 
ate words, and spelling. 

CHAPTER L— OF LETTERS. 

A LeUer is an alphabetic mark, or character^ 
commonly representmg some elementary sound 
of a word. 
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An elementaiy sound of a word, is a simple or 
primary sound of the human voice, used in speak- 

The letters in the English alphabet are twenty- 
Q\x;Aa,Bb, Cc^Dd^Ee^Ff, Gg,Hh,Ii, 
Jj^ K h^ L l^ M m, N n^ O Oj P p^ ^ S^, ^ ^j 
8 8, Tt, Uu, Vv, Wto, Xx, Yy, Z z. 

Observation 1. — The nam^s of the letters, as now commonly 
spoken and written in English, are -4, Bee, Gee, Dee, E, Eff, Oee, 
Aitch, I, Jay, Kay, Ell, Em, En, 0, Pee, Kue, Ar, Ess, Tee, U, 
Vee, Douhle-Uf Ex, Wy, Zee, 

Ohs, 2. — Tliese names, like those of the days of the week, though 
they partake the nature of nouns proper, may form regular plurals ; 
thus, Aes, Bees, Gees, Dees, Ees, Effs, Gees, Aitches, les. Jays, Kays, 
Ells, Efns, Ens, Oes, Pees, Kues, Ars, Esses, 2'ees, Ues, Vees, Dottble- 
ties, Exes, Wies^ Zees. 

Ohs, 3. — Unlike the other letters, all the principal vowels — 
whether capitals, as A, E, I, O, U, or small forms, as a, e, i, o, u — 
name themselves ; each of them, as the name of itself, having the 
long, primary sound with which it usually forms an accented sylla- 
ble; as in Abel, Enoch, Is<mc, Obed, tfrim. The other letters, 
though they never actually or fully form their own. names, are 
often used in lieu of them, and are read as the words for which 
they are assumed ; as, C, for Gee ; F, for Eff; J, for Jay ; H, for 
AiUh, 

CLASSES OF THE LETTERS. 

The letters are divided into two general classes, 
vowels and consonants. 

A voioel is a letter which forms a perfect sound, 
w^hen uttered alone ; as, a, ^, o, 

A consonant is a letter which cannot be per- 
fectly uttered till joined to a vowel ; as, A, <?, a. 

The vowels are «, ^, % o, u^ and sometimes Wj 
and y. All the other letters are consonants. 

Tr or y is called a consonant when it precedes 
a vowel heard in the same syllable ; as in wine,, 
tfvine^ wliine^ ye^ yet^ youth : in all other cases, 
these letters are vowels ; as in neivlyj dewy^ eye- 
brow. 

Obs, 1. — ^The consonants are divided into mutes and semivowels. 
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Obs, 2.— A muie is a consonant wliioh cannot be sonnded at all 
iritliout a voweL The mutes are &, c2, 1^ /;, g^ t, and e and g hard. 

Ola. 3. — A Bemivowel is a cousonaiit wliicli can be imperfectly 
rounded without a Yowel. The semivowels are /, A,^\ ^ w, », r, 
9, V, w, X, ff^ s, and and g soft. Of tliese, 2, «n, w, and r, ar» 
termed liquidi^ on account of the fluency of their sounds. 

FOBMS 07 THB LETTEBS. 

In iLe English language, tbe Roman characters 
are generally employed; sometimes the Italic* 
and occasionally the (Dlb (Engliei). In writing^ we 

nse the 6^cu/ii. 

The letters have severally two forms, by which 
they ai-e distinguished as capitals and email leU 
iers. 

Small letters constitute the hody of every work ; 
and capitals are used for the sake of eminence 
and distinction. 

KULE8 FOR TEE USE OF CAPITALS. 

Bulk I. — ^Titles of Booksw 

The titles of books, and the heads of their principal divisionSp 
should be printed in capitals. When books Hre merely mentioned, 
the principal words in their titles begin with cnpitals, and tiie 
oUier letten are small ; as, ^* Pope's Essay on Man." 

Bulb IL — Fibst Wordb. 

The first word of every distinct sentence, or of any clanse separ- 
ately numbered or paragraphed, should begin with a capitaL 

Bulb III.-r-NAMSs of thx Deitt. 

An names of the Deity should begin with capitals; as, God^ 
Jithovah^ the Almighty^ the Supreme Being. 

Bulb IY. — ^Propbb Names. 

Tidea of office or honour, and proper names of every description, 
should begin with capitals; as, Chief Justice Hale^ WiUiam^ Lon* 
doHy the Park, the AUnon^ the Spectator^ the Thamee. 

Bulb V. — Objbots Personified. 

The name of an object personified, when it conveys an idea 
Strictly individual, should begin with a capital ; as, 

^ Come, gentle Springy ethereal mildness, come." 

1* 
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RtTLB VI.— 'Words Dbiotsd. 

"WoTih derived from proper names of persons or plAces, sboaM 
Legin with capitals; as, Newtonian^ Orecian^ Eamatu 

PwULB VIL— I AND O. 

The words /and should always be capitals; as, ^Oat of th« 
depths have /cried nnto thee, Lord." — P^ahm, 

RuUt VIII.— POBTBT. 

Every line in poetry, except what is regarded as makine bnt 
one verse with the line preceding, should begin with a capital ; ba^ 

*' Our sons their fathers* failing language see, 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Drydea be."— Pct^ml 

Bulb IX. — ^Examples. 

A full example, a distinct speech, or a direct quotation, should 
begin with a capital ; as, ^' Remember this maxim : * Kiu>w tliy- 
Belf.' " — " Virgil says, * Labour conquers all things.' " 

EuLE X. — Chief "Words. 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denote the 
principal subject of discourse, may be distinguished by capitals. 
rroper names frequently have capitals throughout* 



CHAPTER IL— OF SYLLABLES. 



A Syllable is one or more letters pronounced 
in one sound, and is either a word or a part of a 
word ; as, a, an^ ant. 

In every word there are as many syllabled as 
there are distinct sounds ; as, grani-inorriran. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllor 
lie ; a word of two syllables, a dissyllaUe ; a 
word of three syllables, a trissyllahle ; and a 
word of four or more syllables, tx, polysyllable. 

DIPHTHONGS AND TBIPHTHONGS. 

A dipJdhong is two vowels joined in one sylla- 
ble ; as, ea in heat^ on in sound. 

A proper diphthong is a diphthong in which 
both the vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice. 

An improper diphthong is a diphthong in which 
only one of the vowels is sounded ; as, c>a in hc^. 



* 
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A tripMhong is three vowels joined in one syl* 
lable ; as, eau in heau^ tew in view. 

A proper tnphtkmig is a triphthong in which 
all the vowels are sounded ; as, uoy iu buoy. 

An improper triphtlumg is a triphthong in 
which only one or two of the vowels are Bounded ; 
as, eau in beauty. 

ObB. 1.— The dipbthongs in English aro twenty-nine. Some of 
tliem, being variously sonnded, may be either proper or improper. 

0^ 2.— The jwfljpcr dipbthong8 are thirteen; ay — w, w, io^oi^ 
cu^ <n0, oy— «a, ii«, ui, ko, uy. 

Obt. 8. — The imprt^per diphthongs are twcnty-siz \ aa^ae^ai, ao^ 
au^ ai0, ay—ea^ ee, ei^ eo^ eu^ eto, ey — i^—oa^ oe^ oi^ oo^ ouj ow — tia^ 
ve^ ui, uo^ vv.. 

Ob$. 4. — ^The only proper tripbthong is ttoy^ given in tlie example 
above ; unless uoi^ as in guoit, may be added. 

^^.5. — Tbe improper triphtliongs are eixtcen; awe^-nye-^eau^ 
€ou^ eu>e^ eye — ieitj iew^ iou—oeu, ewe — tiai^ uaw^ uay, uea^ uee. 

Ohs, 6. — In dividing words into svllables, wo are to be directed 
cbiefly by tbe ear ; it may however oe pro|>er to observe, as far aa 
practicable, tbe following rales: 

I. Consonants shoald generally be joined to tbo vowels or diph* 
thongs which tbey modify in utterance ; as, ap-os-tolruedL 

IL Two vowels coming together, if they make not a dipbthong, 
must be parted in dividing the syllf^bles ; as, o-^W-a^. 

III. Derivative and grammatical terminations should generally be 
separated from the radical words to which they have been added ; 
as, harm-less^ great-ly^ eonneet-ed. 

lY. Prefixes, in general^ form separate syllables ; as, mis-plaee^ 
out-ride^ up-lift: but if their own ])rimiiive meaning be di8re- 
garded, the case may be otherwise ; thus, re-ereate and ree-rcute 
are words of different import 

v. Compounds, when divided, sTionld be divided into tbe simple 
'Words which compose them ; as, no-where. 

YI. At the end of a line, a word may bo divided, if necessary; 
but a syllabld must never bo broken. 



CHAPTER III— OP TYOEDS. 

A Word 13 one or more syllables spoken or 
written as the sign of some idea, or of some man- 
ner of thought. 

SPECIES AND PIGtTRE OF WORDS. 

Words are distinsruished as primitive or derw- 
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ative^ and as simple or compmtnd. The former 
division is called their species / the latter, their 
Jigure. 

A primitive word is one that is not formed 
from any simpler word in the language ; as, harm^ 
ffreatj connect 

A derivative word is one that is formed from 
Bome simpler word in the language ; as, harmless^ 
greatly^ connected. 

A simple word is one that is not compounded, 
not composed of other words ; as, watch^ man. 

A cowpoicnd word is one that is composed of 
two or more simple words ; as, watchman^ never- 
tlidess. 

Ohs, 1. — ^Permanent componnds are consoliJatetl ; as, hooJcseller^ 
Bchoolmaster : others, wliicn may be called temporary cotiipouud.*i, 
arc formed by the hyphen ; as, glass-house^ negro-merchant, 

Obs, 2. — The compoandiag of words produces new ones, which 
are not always good ; and the sundering of just compounds pro- 
duces solecisms, or tingrammatical ])hrases. Hence the figure of 
words sltould be subjected to rules. To supply so obvious a want, 
I have framed the fallowing hiutd : 

I. Compounds. — ^Words regularly or analogically united, and 
commonly known as compounds, should never to needlessly broken 
apart. 

II. SiMPLKS. — ^When the simple words would only form a rogu- 
lar phrase, of the same meaning, the compounding of any of them 
ougiit to be avoided. 

III. The Sense.— Words otherwise liable to be misunderstooil, 
must be joined together, or written separately, as the sense ai.d 
construction may hap{)en to require. 

IV. Ellipses. — ^When two or more compounds are connected 
in one sentence, none of them should be split to make an ellipsis 
of half a word. 

y. The IlTPnBJT.— When the parts of a oorrponnd do not fully 
coalesce, as torday^ to-nighty to-morrow ; or when each rettiins its 
original accent, so that the compound has more than one, or one 
that is movable, as Jlrst-homy hanger-on^ Utughter-lomng^ the hyphen 
should be inserted between them. 

VI. No Hyphen.— When a compound has but one accented syl- 
lable in pronunciation, as watchword^ statesman^ gentleman^ and the 
parts are such as admit of a complete coalescence, no hyx)hea 
should be inb^rted between- them. 
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CHAPTER IV.— OF SPELLIKO. 

Spelling is the art of expressing words by their 
proper lettei'S, 

Oftt.— Tins important art is to be acquired rather by meanfi of 
tiie spelUng-bouk or dictionary, and by obeervation in reading, tliaii 
by the stndy of written rales. The orthography of oar language is 
attended with mach uncertainty and perplexity : many words are 
varioosly spelled by the best schoIarA, and many others are not 
nsually written according to the analogy of similar words. Bat to 
be ignorant of tlie orthography of such W(»rds as are uniformly 
sfielled and frequently used, is justly considered disgraoefuL The 
following rules may prevent some embarra»iment| and thua be of 
aervice to the learner. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

RULB L — FiNAX F, L, OB S. 

Monosyllables ending in y^ ^ or s, prpcede<l by a single voweL 
<1oabIe tlie final consonant: as, ^taff\ miU^pau^ except Uiree \i\j 
— ^f% if% ^ff f**^'* 1^ l-^hul^ nul^ saiy 9ol; and eleven In «— on, gag^ 
iuUf toagj y«8, M, Aw» thi$^ ««, thus, /ntf. 

Rule IL — Othbb Finalb. 

Words ending in any other consonant than ^ 1^ or ir, do not 
donble the final letter ; except a5A, My add, odd^ egg^ snn, €fr^ hurr^ 
yurr^ yarr^ butt^ Inusg^fuu^ and some proper names. 

Rule III.— DoTTBuifo. 

Monof^yHiibles, and words accented on the last syllable, when 
they end with a single consonant j)receded by a single vowel, or 
by a vowel after qu^ double their final consonant before an addi- 
tional syllablo that begins with .1 vowel: as, ra&, robber ; p^rmit^ 
jfermitting ; acquit^ acquittal, acquitting, 

ExoBPTioN. — X final, being equivalent to !», is never doubled. 

RiTLX IV. — No Doubling. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a single vowel, or 
when the accent is not on the last syllable, slionld remain sin^ld 
before an additional syllable : as, toil^ toiling ; viait^ visited ; geju 
eraly generalize, 

Exo. — Bot I and t final are often doubled, (though perhaps im- 
properly,) when the last syllable is not accented; as, travel^ <7u- 
velled; bias^ biassed. 

Rule Y. — ^Retaining. 
Vordfl ending with any double letter, preserve it donble boforo 
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any additional termination not beginning with the same letter; as 
ill the following derivatives ; Meing, bli»ful^ oddfy^ Whf^ »tiffnen^ 
iUne»^ amallneM^ eareUtgnsst^ agreement^ agreeable, 

liLo. — ^The irregular words, fed^ mld^ ioldy dwtiUy ipeU, tpiU^ 
9haU^ wilt, blest, past, and the derivatives from the word pontiff^ 
are exceptions to tlxis rule. 

BuLi YL— Rnal E. 

The final s mats of a primitive word is |:eneraI1y omitted be* 
ibre an addiUonal tennination beginning with a vowel : as, rate^ 
tatahU ; foree, fordbU ; raite, rtning ; eye, eying. 

£zo.— Words ending in ee or ge retain tlie e before able or <mm, 
to preserve tlie soft sonnd of e and ^ ; as, feace^ feaeeable ; change^ 
^angeable; wtrage^ outrageoue, 

RuuB VII.— FwAi. E. 

The final « of a primitive word is generally retained before an 
additional termination beginning with a consonant : as, ptiU, pate- 
nets ; lodge, lodgement. 

£xo. — When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes omit- 
ted; as, true, trukf ; awe^av^ful: and sometimes retained ; as, rue^ 
rurful; shoe^ sltoeuu. 

KuLB VUL— Final Y. 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded by a oonsonant, 
Is changed into i before an additional tertniDation : as, merry, mer' 
Her, merriest, merrily^ merriment ; pity, pitied, pities, pitiest, pili" 
kss, pit^hf pitidhle, 

£xq. — ^Beftire ing, y is retaine<1, to prevent the doobling of i ; as 
pity, pitying. Words ending in ie, dropping the e by Bulb VI». 
change i into y, for the same reason ; as, die, dyi-ng, 

Obs. — ^When a vowel ])recedes, y should not be changed ; as, day^ 
iayss utUey^ volleys ; maney^ moneys; monkey ^ mgnieys. 

BuLE IX. — CoMFouima. 

. Componnds generally retain the orthopaphy of the simple words 
which compose them; as, hereo/y wherein, horsemany recall, vphill^ 
shdlfisk. 

£xo. — In permanent componncK the word.4/{/Z7 and all drop ono 
I; as, handfful, earefktl, always, toithal: iu otiierH, they retain |>o(h; 
w^jfiiU^ea, eiU-wlse, save^lL 

^%f.— Other words ending in U sometimes improperly drop ona 
I, when taken into composition, as miseal, downMl, This excision 
is reprehensible, because it i^ contrary to general analogy, an<l be- 
cause both letters are necessary to preserve the sonnd, and show 
the derivation of th^ pompound. Where is the consistency of writ- 
ing recall, miseal-^inthrall, petkfal~rwi7ul/aU, dcwnfai---laysUdl, 
thumbstal — waterfUll, overfal^^^nal^MU, ^nghU — windmill, twibil 
'-^lodpoll^ enrol f — [See Johasou^i* Dictiouary. firs^ 4J^9n9^ ^^ 
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CHAPTER v.— EXERCISES. 

CxsfioiSB 1.^ Divide the following teoraa inCo Mir proper tyUable^ 

Yeogeanoe, permission, whosoever, divisible, recoUeotion, ra- 
tional, preineditato, reflected, inflexibility, eztraordinanr, uuneoea- 
f-ary, preparation, aertlorin, aqoeduct, imqaity, trienniJ^ oonsoten* 
tiousLess, ratio, appreciate, impressible, arohipeJagOi resurrection, 
abecedarian, simultaneously, pr^ndioe, pronohoiation, propiUous, 
catalogae, polysyllablci misceilaueoosi omaisoiaDoe, reopmrnendi^ 
tion. 

EzKEOxa. n. — State from what primitive word each of the fallow- 
inff derivatitee is formed^ and aeeording to which of the Eulee for 
Spelling. 

Compelled, skillfal, holiday, happiness^ courageous, rebellion, 
traveler, believing, achievement, spoonftil, galloping, beantiful, de- 
luder, salable, changeable, narrator, juiciness, improvement, love- 
liness, beggar, spotted, preference, preferred, variable, convejance^ 
thralldom, agreeable, deriving, aiioeingi bosiness, icicle, impel, be* 
ginner, mannmitting. 

ExsBOiBB Til. — Form as moMfderivrntises as possible frotfm the follow^ 
ing primitives. 

Excel, visits commit, worship, bury, heanty, travel, judge, sla 
core, refer, vary, agree, full, delay, bnsy, tie, differ, occur, espial, 
benefit, duty, plan, despoil, narrate, beg, peril, receive, instruct, 
assemble, pity, define, mimic, compose, form, valoe, charge, animate, 
combat, acquit, abridge, critic, allege, merclmnt, tyrant, fancy, dry, 
omit, achieve, whole, compel, tall, debt, write, cancel, rob, spell. 

ExBRCxss TY. — Correct tJie errors in the following words according 
to the Rules for Spelling, 

8cof, repell, til, nntill, rarity, ehimnies, crosness, outstriped, 
psftport, blisful, slothful], merryness, instiling, retered, preferrable, 
refer! ble, daely, welspent,. benefitted, improveing, deroring, con- 
troll, controlable, dulaess, forgeting, bigotted, untieing, moveable, 
pontifficate, forceible, aweful, iinnnll, handfnll, al-powerfuU, fruit* 
fullness, mifical, wherin, periUoos, fuBSl, appall, uphil. 

ExSROTSE y. — Anah/ze the following words^ and state to which tf 
the Rules for Spelling they are exceptions. 

Excellence, judgment, bounteous, gaiety, said, e|n?t y^h ^^S^" 
ment, wholly, abridgment, traveller, gaseous, unpaid, crystalline, 
cancelling, development^ mutinous, denying, kidnapping, daily, 
charitable, plenteous, babyhood, truly, this, add, unparalleled, bias- 
sed, dryly, awful, welfare, wherefore, chilblain, welcome, Christmas. 
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ExsBoiSB Vr. — Copy the following tentenceiy and insert or emit 
capital letters aecordvig to the Rules for Capitals, 

Goldsmith ^8 ^* deserted village'* is a beaatiful poem. The lord is 
a great god above all Gods. The city of loodon is situated on the 
river Thames. The hudson river was discovered by Henry hudgon. 
the roinan empire was divided into two portions at the death of 
tlieodosius the great, the empire of the West being governed by 
Uonoritts and that of the east, by arcadius. O liberty I o sound 
once delightfal to every rotnan ear! e]>imanondai>, the thebnn 
General, was remarkable for his love of Truth, he never told a lie 
•ven in Jest o gravel where is thy .victory? And god opake 
Unto moses, and said unto him, i am the lord. Pope says, '' order 
is heaven^s first law." The ^* lady of the lake*^ was written by sif 
waiter aoott, who was also the Author of the waverley uovel& 

get thee back, sorrow, get thee back 1 
why should i weep while i am young I 

i have not piped— i have not danced — 
my morning Songs i have not aung. 



PAUT II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of .the different parts of 
Bpeecni with their classes and modifications. 

CHAPTER I.— THE PARTS OP SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech, or sorts of words, in En- 
glish, are ten ; namely, the Article, the Noun, the 
Adjective, the Prononn, the Verb, the Participle, 
the Adverb, the Conj auction, the Preposition, 
and the Intei jection. 

1. The Article. 

An Article is the word the^ an^ or a, which we 
put before nouns to limit their signification: as, 
^ air, the stars ; an island, a ship. 
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2. The Nouk. 

A Noun 13 the name of any person, place, or 
thing, that can be known or mentioned: as, 
George^ York^ man^ apple^ trvth. 

8. Ths Adjectivb. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noon or 
pronoun, and generally expresses quality : as, A 
wise man ; a new book. — ^You two are diligent. 

4. The Pronoun. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun*. 
as, The boy loves hui l>ook ; he has long lessons, 
and lie learns tJiem well. 

5. The Verb. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to bey to act^ or 
to he acted upon : as, I am, I Q^ule^ 1 am ruled ^ I 
love^ thou lovesty he lovea. 

6. The Participle. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
participating the properties of a verb, and of an 
adjective or a noun ; and is generally formed by 
adding ing^ d, or edj to the verb : thus, from the 
verb rule are formed three participles, two sim- 
ple and one compound; as,.l. ruling^ 2. ruled^ 3. 
having ruled. 

7. The Adverb. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a par- 
ticiple, an adjective, or an other adverb; and 
generally expresses time, place, degree, or man- 
ner : as, They are 7ioto here^ studymg very dilir 
gently. 

8. The Conjunction. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words 
or sentences in constructiooi and to show the de« 
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pendence of the terms so connected : as, ^ Thou 
and he are happy, because you are good." — Mur^ 

9. The PREPosmoN. 

A Preposition is a word used to express Bome 

relation of diiferent things or thoughts to each 

other, and is generally placed before a noun or a 

pronoun : as, The paper lies before me on the 

desL 

10. The Interjection. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely 
to indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the 
mind: as^ Oh! alas! ah! poh! pekawl 



PARSING. 

Pa/rsing is the resolving, or explaining ot a 
sentence according to the definitions and rules of 
grammar. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making 
complete sense ; as, '* Beauty fades." — *' Reward 
sweetens labor." 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

EzEROTSE I. — Point outy in thefollomng sentences^ the t)er5, th^ now\ 
and the article^ and pane each as in the example. 

Example 1. — " The man walks." 

1. WaliM is thd verb, b«caiue It slfmlfles action. 

2 Man is tlM nowi, becMse It ts the ftame of a panoti. 

8. Ihe is the article, becaoae it limits the aignificatioii of the noun, man. 

The snn shines. William reads. The fire bums. The ship 
t9iled. John studies grammar. The boy told an untrath. The 
horse is a qaadraped. A is an article. The flowers bloom. Dnclcs 
swim. Does the son shine? Birds bnild nests. Columbus dis- 
covered America. Hawks kill ohickens. Gain slew Abel Tho 
800 ripens the iruit. 



_J*UBII 
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X^BROisB JL-^Pifint out the terb, the naun^ the artieU^ th$ adjed" 
ikoe^ and th$ pronoun^ and pane each a$in the jknl amd eeeend 
examples. 

ExAMi'LX 2. — ^^ An idle scholar disgraces his teacher.^ 

4. Mh to th« ftrtjeetlTe, iMeftttse K ^xpreatM th« qvalttj of takoiar. 
6. iR« ia the pruaoan, mgmim it is UMd iartaMi m tb» nonasotoia r , 

A good boy obeys his parents. Sarah learns her lessons. His- 
tory is a useful study. A disobedient boy disgraces bis parents. 
The earth is a round body. Boys are heedless. They disregard 
their teachen. Wisdom is tlie principal thing. A noble mind 
scorns a mean action. Washington was a true patriot A good 
boolL is an interestinff companion. William found the money which 
his careless brother Tost. A friend sliould bear a friend's infirmi- 
ties. A faithful servant studies his master's interest A cheerful 
temper is a great blessing. 

ExEROisB III. — DistinguitJ^ the parts of speech in the following ser^ 
tences^ and parse each as in thejirsty second^ and third examples. 

t^XAMPUL S.^-'^'The good scholar attends diligently and carefull/ 

to his lessons.'* 

6. IHUg^nU^ and ear^^ktty are adrerbi, baeanae tbej ara added to the TerV 

aUmdy and exp^M lAaitner. 
%, And Is a coi|j unction, beeause it connects the adrerbs dUUgemUy and 

carefully. 
8. 7b is a preposition, because it ezpreases the relation of the verb aUmUl tm 

the noun MMonc 

John and Pete^ are good scholars. James is a dishonest and 
idle lad. The rose is a beautiful and fragrant flower. Prosperity 
gains friends, and adversity tries them. William studies diligently^ 
but Ofaarles is idle. A peach, an apple, a pear, or an orange is 
Tery delicious. The eagle has a strong and piercing eye. Candor, 
sincerity, and truth are amiable qualities. Tlie horse runs swiftly; 
Ceosar was a very famous general. He conquered many nations, 
and invaded the island of Britain. Hark! the trumpet sounds. 
Alas! how unfortunate he is I The industrious and attentive 
scholar learns with great ease and rapidity. Virtuous youth grad- 
ually brings forward accomplished and flourishing manhood. Blotk 
enfeebles equally the bodily and the mental powers. The shortest 
life is long, if it leads to a better. 

ExBBCiSB IV.— State what part of speech is rehired in each of the 
foUomng sentences, JIU the hlanJcs and parse each word. 

The man walks . John writes . Quicksilver is 

bright shining. boy is amiable talented; 

■ he does not study. is beautiful fragrant 
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Bet tlie book the . The bird flew a tree. 

The ship 8ai]ed the hnrbor. The fear puniBhment 

— — oriine. My father lias gone -^— Boston, will 

return. The travelers sat a — ^ fire. The ■ 

scholars have studied —— lessons, and — — know — — well. 

The hare is a timid animal, lie nma away very • 

when he ■ the least noise. 



CHAPTER n.— OF ARTICLES. 

An Article is the word the, an^ or a, which we 
put before nouns to limit their sigHification : as, 
I%e air, the stars ; an island, a ship. 

An and a are one and the same article. An is used whenever 
the following word begins with a vowel sound ; as, An art, an 
end, an heir an inch, an ounce, an hour, an um. A is Us-ed when- 
ever tlie following word begins with a consimant sound ; as, A 
man, a house, a wonder, a one, a yew, a use, a ewer. Ihns the 
s:>uu<]8 of 10 and y^ even when expressed by other letters, require a 
and not an before them. 

The articles are distinguished as the definite 
and the indefinite. 

The definite article is tlie^ which denotes some 
particular thing or things; as, The boy, the 
oranges. 

The indefinite aHide is an or «, which denotes 
one thing of a kind, but not any particular one ; 
as, A boy, an orange. 

Obs,---^ common noun without an article or other wonl to limit 
Is signification, is generally taken in its widest nense; as, *^ \ can- 
did temper is proper for man ; that is, for aU mankmd^^ — Murray. 



CHAPTER in.— OF NOUNS. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or 
thing, that can be known or meutioned; aa^ 
George^ York^ man^ a^pple^ trutlu 
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CLASSES. 

Konns are divided into two general classes; 
p)*opei* and common. 

I. Kprcper fioun is the name of some particu- 
lar indivioual, or people, or group ; as, Adam^ 
Boston^ the Hudson^ the ^omana^ the Azof*€Sj 
the Alps. 

IL A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, 
or class of beings or things; as, £eaet, bird^JUfli^ 
insect^ creatures^ perstms^ children. 

The particular classes, eoBective^ abstract^ and ^verbal^ or 
nariicipialj are usually included among common nouns. 
The name of a thing sui generis is also called common. 

1. A collective noun^ or noun of multitude^ is the name 
of many individuals together ; as, Council^ meeting^ com* 
TniUeey flock. 

2. An abstract noun is the name of some particular 
quality considered apart from its substance; bb, Good- 
ness, hardness, pride, fiailh/. 

8. A verbal or participial noun is the name of some ao* 
tion or state of being ; and is formed from a verb, like a 
participle, but employed as a noun : as, " The triumphing 
of the wicked is short" — Job, xx, 5. 

4. A thing sui generis (i. e., of its own peculiar kind,) is 
something which is distinguished, not as an individual 
of a species, but as a sort by itself without plurality in 
either the noun or the son of thing; as. Galvanism^ 
music^ geometry. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Nouns have modifications of four kinds; name- 
ly, Peraona^ Numbers^ Genders^ and Caaea. 

PEBSONS. 

Persons, in grammar, are modifications that 
distinguish the speaker, the hearer, and the per- 
son or thing merely spoken of. 

There are three persons ; the Jirat^ the aecond^ 
and the tidrd. 
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The Jirst person is that which denotes the 
speaker or writer ; as, " / Paul have written it." 

The second person is that which denotes the 
hearer, or the person addressed; as, ^^ Iicbei% 
who did this ?'* 

The third person is that which denotes the per- 
cton or thing merely spoken of; as, ^^ James loves 
liS^look^ 

Gb9, 1. — ^The distinction of persons belongs to nouns, prononof^ 
and finite verbs ; and to these it is alwavs applied, either b^ peca- 
liarity of form or construction, or by inference from the prinoiplrs 
of concord. Pronouns are like their antecedents, and verbs are 
like tlieir subjects, in person. 

O0t. 2. — ^Tlie speaker seldom refers to himself by name, as th# 
speaker ; consequently, 7untn9 are rarely used in tlie first person. 

Ob%, 8. — When inanimate things are spoken to, it is by a figure of 
speech, QtSkA penonifiGatUm. 

KUHBEBS. 

Numbers, in grammar, are modiiications that 
distinguish unity and plurality. 

There are two numbers ; the singudar and the 
plural. 

The singtdar number is that which denotes but 
one ; as, " The lai/ learns." 

The plural number* is that which denotes more 
than one ; as, " The boys learn." 

The plural number ofno7i7is is regularly formed 
by adding s or es to the singular: as, book^ books; 
loXj boxes. 

Obs. 1. — ^The distinction of numbers belongs to nouns, pronouni^ 
And finite verbs ; and to these it is always applied, either by pecn^ 
liarity of form, or by inference from &e principles of concord. 
Pronouns are like their antecedents, and verbs are like their sub- 
jects in number. 

Obs, 2. — When a singular n&un ends in a sound which will unite 
with that of «, the plural is generally fiirmed by adding a only, and 
the number of syllables is not increased: as, pen^ pent; grape^ 

dftt. 8. — ^But when the sound of • oannot be nnited with that 
ef the primitive word^ the plural adds « to final «, and e§ to other 
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iermixiatioDs, and forms m teptfite sylUUe: Wk^p^ge^pagm; fis^ 
/oxcs. 

€hx 4.-^l!roiins endlnff ia o preceded by a omiaonant, add «i, bnl' 
Ho not increase their syllables : as, v^, looet ; hero^ ketoei. Other 
nonas In « odd c only : zj^folM^foUoB, 

€b(K S. — ^Honno ending in y preceded by a consonant, chanfls p 
into i, and add st, withoat increase of ayllables : as, Jlp^iim ; £ity^ 
duties. Other nonns in y add a only : as, day^ da/yt ; vaUey^ valUyi. 

Olm, 6. — ^The following nonns in^^ change / into «, and add ea^ 
fbr the pinral ; tAsa/ to/, loaf, heqf, tki^f, eaOf^ half, elf, tAci/; eelf 
wiiff v^karf; as, sJUoesa^ tosM^ «(«. X^/^ iMw; haife^ knkee; 
wife^ fdkee ; are similar. 

Obe, 7.— The greater number of nonns in / andy^ arc regular; 
as^fffee, etrifee, chiefs, griefi, gu^e, ete. 

Obti. 8.— The followinff are stUl more irregnlar: fnnn, men; 
woman, women; child, Mldren; hrother, brethren [or hrother9]f 
foot, feet; ox^ oxen; tooth, teeth; fooee, geeee; lottee^liee; mouee^ 
mice; die, dice; penny, pimee^ JDtee^ stamps, and pennies^ ooins^ 
iffe regnlar. 

Obi, 0. — ^Many foreign nonns retain their original pinral ; as, «i^ 
tanum^ ereana; radiue^ radii; tortex, wrtieee; axie, axe$; pheno- 
menon, phenomena; seraph, seraphim, 

Ohs. 10. — Some boons have no pinral : as, gold, pride, meekness, 

Obs» 11.— -Some nonns hare no singolar: aS| emben^ ides^ oats, 
aeissors, tongs, vespers, literati, minuHcs, 

Ohs, 13.— Some are alike in both nnmbers: as, sheep, dcer^ swina^ 
hose, means, odds, news, species, series, appasntus. 

Obi, 18. — Oomponnds in which the principal word is pot first, 
"rary the princii)al word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form 
the possessive csBe: as, father-in-law, fdtherS'in^lmSf father^in^ 
Jaw's. 

Obs, 14 — Compounds ending in ful, and all those in which the 
principal word is put last, fonn the plural in the same manner as ^ 
other nouns: as nandfhils^ opoo^fuU, mautJ^fulSy fellow-oereatUs^ * 
man-servants, 

Obe, 15.— -Nonns of multitude, when taken collectively, admit the 
plural form : as, meeting, meetings. But when taken distribntively, 
they have a plural signification, without the form; as, *^The^ttry 
were divided.** 

OBKDEB& 

Ganders, in grammar, arc modiilcatians fbat 
distingaish objects ia regard to sex. 

There are three genders; the maeculine^ the 
feminine^ and the neuter. 

The maacidine ffender is that which, denotes 
persons or animals of the male kind ; as, mafif 
father^ hiTig. 
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The feminine gender is that which denotes per- 
sons or animals of the female kind ; as, xoonian, 
mother J queen. 

The neuter gender is that which denotes things 
that are neither male nor female ; as, pen^ ink^ 
paper. 

Olm. 1. — ^The difierent genders be1anf( onl^ to nonoa and pro* 
nouns; and to these tliey are usnally applied agreeablv to the 
order of nature. Pronouns are of the saiue gender as tlie nouns 
for which they stand. 

Ohi. 2. — Some nouns are equally applicable to both sexes; as 
cotMtn, friend^ neighbor^ parent^ penon^ servant The gender of 
these is usually determined by the context. 

OhB, 8. — ^Those tenns which aro equally applicable to both Fezes» 
(if they are not expressly applied to females,) and those plurals which 
are known to include both sexes, should be called masculine in pars* 
ing ; fur, in all languages, the masculine gender is considered llie 
most worthy, and is generally employed when both sexes are in- 
cluded under one common term. 

Obe. 4. — ^The sexes are distinguished in three ways: 

I. By the use of different names : as, bachelor^ mand ; Soy, girl^ 
brother^ ii$ter; bucky doe; Imll^ caw; eoch, hen, 

II. By the use of different terminations : as, ahbot^ abbess; herr^ 
heroine ; administratary administratrix. 

III. By prefixing an attribute of distinction : as, eoeh-sparr^w^ 
hen-sparrow; man-servant^ maidrservant ; he^oat^ she^goat; mals 
relations^ female relations, 

Obs, 5. — ^The names of things without life, used literally, are al« 
ways of the neuter gender. But inanimate objects are often repre* 
eented figuratively as having sex. Things remarkable for power, 
greatness, or sublimity, are spoken of as masculine : as, the ttffi, 
iimsy deathy deepy/eary angeVy winter^ war. Things beautiful, aini« 
able, or prolific, are spoken of as feminine : as, the moon^ earthy 
natursyfortuney hnowtedge^ hopcy springy peace. 

Obs. 6. — Nouns of multitude, when they convey the idea of unity, 
or take the plural form, are of the neuter gender; but when they 
convev the idea of plarality without the form, tliey follow the gen* 
der of the individuals that compose the assemblage. 

Obs. 7. — Creafjres whose sex is unknown, or unnecessary to be 
regarded, are generally spoken of as neuter : as, ^^ He fired at the 
deery and wounded it. — *^ If a man shall steal an m; or a sheep and 
kill il or sell t^," etc^Meod.y xxii. 1. 

CAS3SS. 

Cases, in grammar, are modiiBcations that di:^ 
ticgaish the relations of nouns and j)ronouns to 
other words. 
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There are three cases; the nominative^ the 
possessive^ and the objective. 

The nomi7iativ€ ca^e is that form or state of a 
noan or pronoun, which usually denotes the sub- 
ject of a finite verb : as, llie hoy runs ; /run. 

The possessive case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun, which usually denotes the re- 
lation of property : as, The Ix/ifs hat ; wy hat 

The elective case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun, which usually denotes the object 
of a verb, participle, or preposition : as, I know 
the hoy ; he knows nie. 

Ob», 1. — ^Tlie eases belong only to nomra and pronoons. Pro* 
nonus are not necessarily like their antecedents, in case. 

Olm, 2. --The nt>uiinative and the objective of nouns are always 
alike, being diatingoishable from each other only by their place la 
A sentence, or their simple dependence acconling to the sense. 

Obs, 3.— The subject of a verb is thnt which answers to ttho or 
iohat betbre it : as, ** The b«»y rans."— Who runs? The boy. Bay 
id therefiire here in the nominatiM case. 

Ohs. 4. — ^The object of a verb, parttclple, or prepoAition, is thafc 
which an^went to whom or what after it: as, "I know the boy." — 
I know whom? The boy, Boyia therefore here in the obfeetW4 
case. 

Obs, 5. — ^The possessive case of noons is formed, in the singular 
number, by adding to tlie nominative s preceded by an apostrophe; 
and, in the phiral, when the nominative ends in s, by adding an 
mpostrophe only : as, boy^ boy's^ boys\ 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS* 

The declension of a noun is a regular arrange- 
ment of its numbers and cases. Thus :~ 



EXAMPLE : 

Singulir, 


I. — FBIEND. 

Plural, 


Kom. 


friend, 


Nom. 


friends, 


Posa 


friend's, 


Posa. 


friends', 


Obj. 


friend ; 


Obj. 


friends. 




BXAUrUI 


11. — ^MAN. 




Nom. 


man, 


Nom. 


men. 


POHR. 


man's, 


P0S3. 


men*fl^ 


Obj. 


man; 


Obj. 


mQQ« 
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EJUMPLl m*— FOX* 

Nom. fox, Nortu fozes^ 

Poss. fox'8» Posa. foxes', 

Obj. fox; Obj. foxes. 

XZ>MFLB IV. — FLY. 

Nonu fly, Nom. flies. 

Poss. flj's, Poss. flies* 

Obj. fly; Obj. 



ANALYSIS. 



Anaih^ id the separation of a sentence into the parts 
which compose it. 

Every sentence mnst contain two principal parts; 
namely, the subject and the predicate. 

Wliatever is airectly spoken of in the sentence is die 
subject ; as, " The sun has set." — '^ Can you write % " 

That which is said of the subject is the jp7*edicate. 
In its simplest form it is always a verb. 

Any combination of the subject and predicate is called 
a proposition, 

A simple sentence is one that contains only one propo- 
sition ; as, ** Fire bums." — ^^ The truth will prevail.*' 

A simple sentence may be declarativey irUerrogative^ 
imperat%ve^ or exclamatory. 

It is declarative when it expresses an affirmation or 
negation ; interrogative^ when it expresses a question ; 
ifnperative, when it expresses a command ; and exctamor 
toryj when it expresses an exclamation. 

Obs. — In analyzing simple sentences, tlie suhject and predicate 
(i,e,, the simple predicate, or verb) should be found first, and then 
the object, if the sentence contain one. The object is, however, a 
part of the general predicate. The subject, in imperative sentences, 
is not expressed, but must be supplied in analysis. It is the per- 
son or tiung addressed, represented by thau or you (understood). 

EXERCISES.— iNALTSIS AND PARSING. 

Exercise I. — Analyze each of the foUaunng sentences by pointing 
out the subject^ the predicate^ and the object (if there be any\ oimI 
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Uate whether it is dedarative^ intemfgatvve, imperative, or ex- 
clamatory. 

Example. — *^ Contentment brings happiness.*' 

This is a simple declarative sentenoe. The subject is contentment ; the pradicate, 
brinff9 ; the object, happinee^ 

Vice brings misery. Diligence will be rewarded. Despise mean- 
ness. Can virtue bring disgrace ? Plants produce flowers. Haste 
makes waste. Does the boy study grammar ? Loye truth. Honor 
merit Beauty fades. Justice will prevail. Perseverance over- 
comes obstacles. Can indolence bring prosperity? Could the 
sailor have escaped shipwreck ? The merchant sells goods. The 
scholar has made improvement. Vanity excites disgust Has the 
messenger returned ? The tree bears fruit. 

ExBROisB TI. — Parse each toard in ths abate eentencea according to 
the following example. 

Example. — *^ Contentment brings happiness.'* 

OsmUntmfent u a oomroon nonn ; of the third person, beeaaso It Is spoken of; of th« 
singnlar number, because it denotes onl^ one : of the neuter gender, bccauKO 
It is neither male nor female; of the nominatire ease, because it is the sub- 
ject of the Terb bringe. 

firinffe is a verb, because it signifies action. 

Moppineee is a common noun of the tliiri person, singnlar number, neuter gender 
and of the ofc|]ooti v« cuui becuiM it la the object of the Terb oringe. 



CHAPTER IV.— OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a Trord added to a nona or 
pronoun, and generally expresses quality : as, A 
v)ise man ; a new book — ^You two are diligeni. 

CLASSES, 

Adjectives may be divided into six classes; 
namely, common^ proper^ numeral^ prorKyniiTial^ 
participial^ and compound. 

L A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, 
or adjective denoting quality or situation; as, 
Oood^ bady peacefulj warlike — eastern^ w&stei*n^ 
tmter^ innei\ 

IL A proper adjective is one tbat is formed from 
a proper name ; as, An^erioan^ EnfflUh^ jPlatonuk 
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IIL A numeral adjective is one tliat expresses 
a definite number ; as, One^ two^ threes f our ^ etc. 

IV. Apronomitial adjective is a definitive word 
which may either accompany its noun, or repre- 
sent it understood ; as, ^^JLU [men] join to guard 
what each [man] desires to gain.'' — JPope. 

V. A paHicipial adjective is one that has the 
form of a participle, but difiers from it by reject- 
i:i^ the idea of time ; as. An amuaing story. 

VI. A compound adjective is one that consists 
of two or more words joined together ; as, Ifutr 
Irown^ laughter-loving ^jour-footm. 

Obs. — ^Numeral adjectives are of three kinds: namely, 

1. Cardinal; as, One, two, tliree, four, five, six, seven, etc. 

2. Ordinal; as, First, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
etc. 

8. Jfvltiplieative ; as, Single or alone, doable or twofold, triple 
or threefold, quadruple or fourfold, etc 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives have, commonly, no modifications 
but the forms of comparison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective, to 
express quality in different degrees ; as, liard^ 
harder^ liardeet 

There are three degrees of comparison ; the 
positive^ the comparative^ and the euperlative. 

ThQ positive degree u that which is expressed 
by the adjective in its simple form ; as, h/ird^ soft^ 
good. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds 
the positive ; as, harder^ softer^ better. 

The evperlative degree is that which is not ex- 
ceeded ; as, hardest^ softest^ lest. 

Those adjectives whose signification does not 
admit of different degrees, cannot be compared; 
as« two^ seconds alL totaL immortals infinite^ 
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Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, 
"bnt not in form, are compared by means of ad- 
verbs ; a«^, skillful, more skillful, moist skillful, — 
skillful, less skillful, least skiUfuL 

Adjectives are regularly compared, when the 
comparative degree is expressed by adding er^ 
and the superlative by adding est^ to them ; as, 

Pantive, Comparative^ Superlatke, 

great, greater, greatest. 

*vvide, wider, widest, 

hot, hotter, hottest. 

The following adjectives are compared irregu- 
larly: ffoody better y best; bad or ill^ worse^ worst; 
little^ lesSj least ; rmcch^ fnorey most ; manyy more^ 
most ; far^ fartlier^ fartliest / late^ later or latter^ 
latest or last 

Ohs, 1. — Ab the fiainple form of the adjective does not nocessarily 
imply coinparuun, and as many adjectives admit no olher, some 
think it is not requisite in parsing, to luentioa the degree, unless it 
l)e the ooin]>arative or the superlative. 

Obi. 2. — ^Tlie method of couiparisun by tr and esU is chiefly ap- 
plicable to monosyllables, and to dissyllables ending in y or nmte a 

Obi, 8. — ^The ditferent degrees of a quality may also be expressed, 
"with precisely the same import, by prefixing to the adjective, the 
adverbs more and most: as, wise^ more vjise^ most wise ; famoii9y 
foore famous^ most famous; amiable, more amiable, most amiable. 

Obi. 4. — ^Diminution of quality is expressed, in like manner, by 
the adverbs less and least: as, wise, less wise, least wise ; Jiunoua, 
less famous, least famoui. . 

Obi. 6. — ^The prefixing of an adverb can hardly bo called a vari- 
ation of the adjective. The words may with mure propriety be 
parsed separately, the degree being ascribed to the adverb, or to 
each word. 

Obi. 6. — ^Most acQectives of more than ono syllable, must be com* 
pared 'by means of the adverbs ; because tliey do not admit a 
change of termination : thus, we may say, tirtuous, more mrtuouSy 
most virtuous ; but not wrtuous, virttumser, virtuousest. 

Obs. 7. — Common adjectives are more numerous than all the 
other adjectives put tofrether. Very many of tiiese, and a few pro- 
uominals and participials, may be compared ; but adjectives formed 
irom proper names, all tiie numerals, and most of the compoanda, 
are in no way susceptible of comparison, 

• aoo Sole* for SpeUlng. m and VI. 
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Obi. 8.^-i>VotRi8 lire often need lis ai^ecti^e^ \ ak, An 4r&n 1>ftr-« 
An mening school — ^A mahogany chair— A South-Sea dream. These 
ako are incapable of eomimrtson. 

Obi. 9. — ^The numerals are oflen need as noons; and, as snch^ ate 
regularly declined : as, Such a one^One^i own aelf— The little ana 
"-By ten» — For Utenty^B sake. 

(Mm. 10.— CoropiiratiTes, and the word otknr^ areaometimei also 
eni|>loyed as nonns, and have the regular declension ; as, Our 9up& 
ri(>rs— His Ae^^efi— The elder'i advice— An* othei'o^o^ — h^t&men 
do as they will. But| as acQeotivea, these words are f avAHablek 

Obi. 11.— Pronominal adieotives, when their noons are expressed, 
•imply relate to them, and have no modifications ; except mii and 
ihat^ which form the plural thenixA than; anrl IMuh^many^ and 
a few others, which are compared. 

Obi. Ii2.— Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are not ex- 
pressed, may be parsed as representing them in penori^ number^ 
ponder^ and eaa. 

Obi. 13. — ^The fi>11owing are the principal pronominal adjectives i 
jf W, any, both^ each^ either, every ^ few^ former^ firet^ lattery kut^ 
many^ neither^ none^ one^ oMer^ eame^ oome^ iuchy thii^ that^ ahieh^ 
what. Which and what^ when they are not prefixed to aoansi are^ 
fur the most |>art| relative or interrogative prououiu. 



ANALYSIS. 



Words, added to anjr other word in the sen- 
tence to modify or limit its meaning, are called 
adjuncts. 

Primary adjuncts are those added directly to 
any of the principal pai'ts ; as, " Good books 
ahvays deseiTe a careful perusal." 

Secondary adjuncts are those added to other 
adjuncts; as, ^'Suddenly acquired wealth, very 
rarely brings happiness." 

Adjuncts are sometimes called modijuiaiioni. 

Ob9. 1. — ^The mibieet or the ol^ict may be modified by different 
parts of speech ; &s 1. By an article or a^ective; as, " The diligent 



. ■!■•<■ 



* There eeems to he no good reason fbr Joining cm and athef. An here ezclndea 
Any other article ; and analogy and consistmcT reqvtre that tho worda be separated. 
Their union has led sometlmoa to an Improper repettttoB of Iho article ; as, **An^ihiO 
ffieh a inan^^'—for, ** An oth«r aucU man.** 
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sehc^ar iofprovefl.'* 9. By a noun or proiiAan in tlio posseesiye 
case; as, ^WiUiam's slater Los lost her botik/* 8. By a noon or 
ponoun, need merely for explanation ; as, *''• Uis brother, Oharlei^ is 
idle.'^ 4. By a preposition and ltd object, osed as an adjective ; a?, 
*'Tiie heavens deoUme the glory qf God.^^ 5. By a verb; as, ^^Tha 
desire to eeeel is laudable.'* 

06t. 2. — ^The jn*edieat6 may de modified, 1. By an ttdver^ ; a«. 
^ The sun shines Mghtlyy 2. By Aprepoiition and its object^ used 
as an adverb; as, " He came/rom AtUm, 

Obi, 8. — Tlie modifloationa enomerated are tho^e of the nmpleBt 
/arm. Others are mentioned and described as the pupil proceeds. 

"ExxRoiSE.^^Analifze each sentene&^ painting aut firsts the suMeety the 
predicate^ and the abject^ and seeandly^ Me adgunote qfeach; pane 
each ward. 

Example. *^ The good schi^ar attentively studies )iia lessons.** 

This Is a MifiM« dedftmtlre lontone*. 

1. The subjact Is •ehoiar ; tho pr«f11ofttA. iimdUn; th« otject, Umonn, 
S. The adjuncts of the soMcet are the and good; the adjunct of th« pradScato 
is aU4ntf9€ly ; tho aiQanct of Um object is A^ 

» 

Many severe afBictbns overtook that onfortiinate man. IIo 
anddeoly lost all his property. Every person highly praiaed WiU 
Ham's noble conduct. Cffisar fought many great battles. Wilham 
lias carelessly torn John's beantiful new book. The Athenians 
carefully obsMred Solon's wise laws. The queen has wisely pro- 
claimed a general peace. John vesterdav ibund Sarah*s new book. 
Ttiat ferocious dog has severely bitten Charles's right arm. When 
will his brother return ? Where did your kind father bny that 
interesting book t Always cheerfully obey your parents. Never 
neglect the smallest duty. This benevolent young lady kindly 
teiMshes many poor children. Twelve pence make one shilling. 
The English Beadcr was formerly much used. John has bought 
two entertaining books. The Bussian ambassador has presented 
his credentials. His brother attends tho Lutheran church. Both 
these had boys deserve severe punishment. The traveller related 
many amusing incidents. This merchant has Just retnrned from 
Europe. In winter, the snow covers the ground. The love of 
truth should be carefully cultivated. All the objects of nature de» 
serve diligent study. Grammar teaches the right nse ef language. 



iifc«- 



CHAPTER v.— OF PEONOUNS. 

A Prononn is a word used in stead of a noun ; 
as, The boy loves hi& book ; he has long lessons^ 
and he leams them welL 
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Oh», 1 .—The word for which a pronoun etancb, Is ealled Its <m- 
teeedent^ because it usually precedes the pronoun. 

OhB, 2. — Pronouns often stand for persons or things not named ; 
the antecedent being understood. 

Obi, 8. — A pronoun with which a question is asked, stands for 
sonae person or thing nnknown to the speaker, and may be said 
to have DO anteoedent; as, ^ What lies there?" Ana. **A man 
asleep.** 

Ooi. 4. — One pronoun may stand as the immediate anteoedent to 
an other ; as, ^* jessed are theff that mourn." 

CLASSES. 

Prononns are divided into three classes ; j>€7^ 
eonalj relative^ and interroaative. 

I. A. personal pronoun^ is a pronoun that sliowa 
"by its form of what person it is. 

The simple personal pronouns are five : namely^ 
7J of the first person ; thou^ of the second person ; 
lie^ slie^ and it^ of the third person. 

The compound personal pronouns are also five : 
namely, myself^ of the first person ; thyself\ of the 
cecond person ; Mmsdf^ herself^ and itself^ of the 
third person. 

IL A relative pronoun^ is a pronoun that rep- 
resents an antecedent word or phrase, and con- 
nects different clauses of a sentence. 

The relative pronawaa are, wTio^ wJiicJi^ what^ 
and that / and the compounds whoever or whoso* 
ever^ whichever or whic/ieoever^ whatever or what' 
soever. 

What is a kind of double relative, equivalent 
to iliat whichj or those which / and is to be parsed 
first flw antecedentj and then as relative. 

IIL An inlerroyatwe pronoun^ is a pronoun 
with which a question is asked. 

The interrogative pronouns are, wlw^ whic\ 
r.nd what ; being the same in form as relatives. 

Ohs, 1. — Who is usually applied to persons only; whichy though 
formerly applied to personss i^ i^ow couduud to ouimuls and inaok 
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mate things; vikat (as a mere prononn) la applied to thing! only; 
that is applied indifferently to persons, aniinaK or things. 

Oba. 2. — ^The pronoun toliat Las a twofold relation, and is often 
used (by elliiwis of the noun) both a<) antecedent and relative, being 
equivalent io that iohich^ or the thing which. In this double relft" 
tion, what represents two cases at tijo same time; as, *^He is 
ashamed of tt^^. lie has done ;*^ that \^y of that which he has done. 

Obi. 8.-- What is sometimes used both as an adjective and a relu' 
t}v0 at the same time, and is placed beforo the noun which it re- 
presents ; as, " What monev we liad, was taken away ;" that is, 
All the money tJiat we hatf, etc. — ^^ What roan but enters, dies :" 
that is, Any man who, etc. — " What god but enters yon forbidden 
field.^^ — Pope. Indeed, it does not admit of being construed alter 
a noim, as a simple relative. The compound whatever or whatso^ 
€r0rhasthe same peculiarities of construction; as, "We will cer- 
tainly do whatsoever thing goeth forth out of our own mouth.**<^ 
Jcr., xliv, J 7. 

Obs. 4. — Who^ whic\ and wTiat^ when the afBx ever or ioever is 
added, have an nnlimited signification ; and, as some gent ral term, 
such as any person or any thing u implied in tiio antecedent^ they 
are commonly followed by two verbs: a«, " Whoever attends will 
improve ;" that is, Any person wlio attends will improve. 

Obe. 6. — That is a relative pronoun, when it is equivalent to who 
or which ; as, " The days that [which] are past, are gone forever." 
It is a definitive or pronominal adjective, when it relates to a noun 
expressed or understood; as, ^^ That book is new.*' In other cases, 
it is a conjunction ; as, *' Live well, that you may die well.^' 

Obe. 6. — ^I'he word a«, though usually a conjunction or an ad- 
yerb, has sometimes the constraction of a relative pronoun ; as, 
^ The Lord added to the church daily such [;^crsoni'] as should be 
aaved." — Acts^ ii, 47. 

Obs. 7. — Whether was formerly used as an interrogative prononn. 
referring to one of two things ; as, ^^ Whether id gicuCer, the gold 
w the temi)lo V'-^Matt.^ zxiii, 17. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Prononns Lave the same modifications as nouns; 
namely-j Persona^ Numbers^ Genders^ and Ca^ea. 

Obs. l.^n the personal pronouns, most of these properties are 
distinguished by the words themselves ; in the relative and the in- 
terrogative pronouns, they are ascertained chiefly by tiie antecedent 
and the verb. 

Obs. 2. — ^^ The pronouns of the first and second i>ersons, are both 
masculine and feminine; that is, of the same gender as the pei'son 
or persons they represent." — Levizae. The speaker and the hearer, 
being present to each (»ther, of ctmrse know the sex to which they 
respectively bdong ; and, whenever they appear in uarraiive, we 
are told who they are. 

2* 
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(J^ 8»*->lfiefTfly and eome others deny the firtt person of nmeiu^ 
And the gender of pronoons of the Jint and $eeond persons; and at 
the oatne time teacn, that, ^^ Prouoaiis must agree with their nonna, 
in pentm^ number^ and gender^ Now, no two words can agree ia 
an J' pro|)erty which belongs not to both I 

BSCLENSION OF FRONOUKSJ 

The declension of a pronoun is a regolar aiv 
raugeinent of its nnmbers and cases. 
Ihe personal pronouns are thus declined :-^ 

I, of ilie FI8ST P£BSON, any of ihe genders. 

Sing. Nom. I, Plur. Nona, we, 

Poss, my, or mine, Posa. our, or ouia^ 

Obj. me; Obj. us. 

Thou, of the second pebson, any of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. thou, Plur. Nom. ye, or you, 

Pos^. thy, or thine, Poss. your, or yours, 

Obj. thee; Obj. you. 

He, (f the third person, masctdine gender. 

Sing. Nom. he, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. Ill**, Poss. their^ or theirs. 

Obj. him; Obj. them- 

She, of ihe third person, /emtwiwe gender. 

Sing. Nom. she, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. her, or hers^ Poss. their, or theirs^ 

Obj. her; Obj. them. 

It, of ihe third person, nmier gender. 

Sing, Nom. it, Plur. Nom. they, . 

Poss, its, Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. it; Obj. them. 

The word ««(/* added to the personal pronouns, forms a class of 
eompavnd personal pronouns^ that are used when an action reverts 
upon the agent, and also wlien some persons are to be distinguished 
from otiiers: as, sing, myself^ plur. oursehes; sing, thyself^ plur, 
yoursehee; sing. hivMeJf^ herself^ itself i plur. themselves. They all 
'Want tlie possessive ease, and are alike in the nominative and ob- 
jective. 
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The relative and the interrogatire pronoons 
are thos declined : — 

Who, applied only to persons. 

Sing. Nom. who, Plur. Nona, who, 

Poss. whoae, Poss. whose^ 

Obj. whom; Obj. whom. 

Which, applied to animala and things. 

Sing. Nom. which, Plur. Nom. which, 

Poflg. * r^ Fobs, ■■ 

Obj. which; Obj. whick 

What, ffeneraBy applied to things. 

Sing. Nom. what, Plur. Nom. what, 

Poss. Poss. • 

Obj. what; Obj. what. 

That, applied to persona, animals, and things. 
Sing. Nom. that, Plur. Nom. that, 

POBS. Poss. 

Obj. that; Obj. that 

Tlie oornponnd reUtire pronouns, uhoeeer or whotneeer^ whith' 
met or vihith»oeHTy an<l whatmier or MohaUoettr^ aro dediaod iu tlia 
Mune inaoner as the simples, ^hoy tdhieh, what. 



ANALYSIS. 



When simple sentences are connected, they form com* 
pound or complex sentences, and are then called clauses. 

A clause, therefore, is a division of n compound or a 
complex sentence. Compound or complex clauses are 
ftometimes called members. 

Clauses may be conneolcd by conjunctions, relative 
pronouns^ or adverbs. 

A clause, used as one of the principal parts of a sen- 
tence, or as an adjunct to any word, is called a depend- 
ent clause. 

I . 1 I 

*Who§eiB sometimes used m the posMaiiTe case of which, as, **A religion whom 
origin ie dlTiae.*'— .fiftHr. 
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The clanse on wliich it depends, or of which it forms 
a part, is called the j}rin(np€U datise. 

A sentence composed of a principal and a dependent 
clause, is called a complex sentence. 

When neither of the component clauses of a sentence 
is dependent, it is called a cornpound sentence. 

A clause, intitxiuced by a relative pronoun, is oTten 
called a relative clause. 

Ob9, — The relative clause is a dependent clause, and the sen- 
tence in which it occurs is therefore complex. It is not, however, 
always a modifying clause, being sometimes used to express an ad- 
ditional fact Thus in the sentence, " This is the man that com- 
mitted the deed,** the relative clause modifies the noun man ; but 
in the sentence, ^' I gave the book to John, who has lost it,** it is 
equivalent to *' and he has lost it.*' In each case it is used like an 
adjective. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

ExKROiss I. — Slate vshether tht sentence is complex or compound ; 
separate it into its component clauses; analyze each aa in the 
previous exercise. 

Example. — "Tlie messenger who was sent, has returned." 

This is A oomnlex declanitlTe sentence ; the principal clanse is^ The VMMtnger has 
returned^ and tne dependent clause is, Vfho toijut stni, an adjunct of mtssenger; the 
connective word iji toho. 

The subject of the principal clause is, metaenger; the predicate is, hat returned * 
the adjuncts of the subject are tfie^ and the relative clause, toho woe sent ; the predi- 
cate has no adjuncts. The suttject of the dependent clause, Li tofiOf and the predicate^ 
was sent; neither has any adjuuctSb 

Children who disobey their parents, deserve punishment. Tli« 
young man who embezzled his employer's money, was yesterday 
arrested. Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all sins. 
He tliat walketh uprightly, walketh surely. Tliem that honor mo 
I will honor. I immediately perceived tlio oljject which he point etl 
out. Who can respect a man that has lost hU self-respect? Who- 
ever dreads punishment, suffers it already. He imprudently reported 
what his friend told him. You may purchase whatever you need^' 
W^hut cannot be prevented mnst be endured. You should carefully 
fivcid rudeness, which always excites ill-will. Csssar, who con- 
quered many nations, wa«* assassinated. When spring returns, tho 
trees resume their verdure. We always respect a man who scru- 
pulously observes the truth. When n»y friend returns, I shall know 
all the facts. Washington was universally admired, because ho 
faithfully served his country. Every one despised Benedict Arnold, 
who betrayed liis country. 

EsBKOisB IT. — Parse each word in the above sentences as in the 
previmts exercise; state the class and modljloations of the pro* 
nouns. 
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CHAPTER VL— OF VEBBS. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to be^ to act^ or 
to be ncted upon : as, I am, I rak^ I am ruled. 

CLASSES. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to their ^brm^ 
into four classes ; regular^ irregrdar^ redu7ulant^ 
and defective. 

L A regidar verb is a verb that forms the pre- 
terit and the perfect participle by assuming a or 
ed' as, love^ toved^ hvifig^ l<yved 

ll. An irregular verb is a verb that does nofc 
form the preteiit and the perfect paiticiple by 
assuming a or ed; as, eee^ Mio^ eeeing^ seeti. 

IIL A redundant verb U a verb that forms the 
preterit or the perfect participle in two or more 
ways, and so as to be both regular and irregular ; 
as, thrive^ thrived or ilvrove^ thriving^ Hhrived or 
thriven. 

IV. A defective verb is a verb that forms no 
participles, and is used in but few of the mooda 
and tenses ; as, beware^ ought, qzcoih. 

(}bB. — ^Regalar verbs form their preterit and perfect participle by 
adding d to final s^ and ed tii all other terminations. The verb 
hear^ Heard^ hearing^ keard^ adds d to r, and is therefore irregular. 

Verbs are divided again, with respect to their 
eignification^ into four classes; 4ictive4ran&iiive^ 
active-iniraneitivej pa^aive^ and neuter. 

J. An active-traneitive veti is a verb that ex- 
presses an action which has some person or thing 
for its object ; as, " Cain elew AbdP 

IL An active-intran^tive verb is a verb that 
expresses an action which has no person or thing 
for its object; as, "John walks.'^ 

IIL Ajpaa^e verb is a verb that represents its 
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subject, or nominative, as being acted npon ; as, 
" I am conipelledP 

IV. A netUe?* verb is a verb tbat expresses 
neither action nor passion, but simply being, or a 
state of being ; as, " Thou art" — " He eleep-nT 

MODIFICATIONS. 

T^erbs have modifications of four kinds ; name- 
ly, Mooda^ Te7iseSj Persons^ and Numbere. 

MOODS. 

Moods are different forms of the verb, each of 
which expresses the being, action, or passion, in 
some particular manner. 

There are five moods; the Injmitive^ the Z/z- 
dicative^ the Potential^ the Subjunctive^ and the 
Imperative. 

The Infinitwe wood is that form of the verb, 
which expresses the being, action, or passion, ia 
an unlimited manner, and without person or num* 
ber ; as, To read^ to speak. 

The Indicative mood is that form of the verb, 
which simply indicates, or declares a thing : as, I 
wmte; jouJcnow: or asks a question ; as, 2>oyou 
hnotv ? 

The Potential mood is that form of the verb, 
which expresses the power, liberty, possibility, or 
necessity, of the being, action, or passion : as, I 
can read ; we must go. 

The Subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, 
which I'epresents the being, action, or passion, as 
conditional, doubtful, and contingent : as, " If thou 
go^ see that thou offend not." 

The Imperative mood is that form of the verb, 
which is used in commanding, exhorting, entreat- 
ing, or permitting : as, " Depart thou." — " Be com^ 
ported. '—*'^ Forgive me." — ''Go in peace " 
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Ohs. — ^A verb In any other mood than the irtftnitioe^ is calleil^ 
by way of distinction, 9^ finite verb. 

TENSES. 

Tenses are those modifications of the verb, 
which distinguish time. 

There are six tenses ; the Present^ the ImpeT" 
fecty the Perfect^ the Pluperfect^ the Firatrfviure^ 
and the Sewnd-fuiure. 

The Present tense is that which expresses what 
BOW extstSy or is taking place : as, ** I hear a noise ; 
Bomebody is coming ^ 

The Imperfect tense is that which expresses 
what took place, or was occurring^ in time fully 
past ; as, " I saw him yesterday ; he was walking 
out'' 

The Perfect tense is that which expresses what 
has taken place, within some period of time not 
yet fully past : as, " I have seen him to-day." 

The Pluperfect tense is that which expresses 
what had taken place, at some past time men- 
tioned: as, "I had seen him, when I met you." 

The First-future tense is that which expresses 
what will take place hereafter; as, "I shall see 
him again." 

The Secondfuture tense is that which expresses 
what will have taken place, at some future time 
mentioned : as, ^' I shoM liave seen him by to-mor* 
row noon." 

OIb, — ^The tenses do not all express time with eqnal precision. 
Those of the indicative mood are in general the most definite. The 
time expressed by the same tenses (or what are called by t!ie Rama 
names) in the other moods, is frequently relative, and sometimes 
indefinite. The present infinitive often expresses what is relatively 
future. The potential imperfect is proper)]^ an aarist : no definite 
time is nsnally implied in it. The subjunctive imperfect is also an 
aorist, or iadefinito tense: it may refer to time past, present, or 
future. 
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FSBS05S AKD KUXCEBS. 

The Person and Number of a verT> are tliose 
modifications in which it agrees with its subject 
CT nominative. 

In each nomber, there are three persom ; and 
in each person^ two numbers : thus, — 

SUn^^nr. Plural 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest^ 2d per. You love, 

8d per. He loves; 8d per. They love 

Ob^ 1.— Tliua the verb, in mme of its parts, varies its termHia^ 
tion to distiDgui^h, or a^rree with, the different persons and nam- 
bers. The change is, however, principally confined to the second 
and third persons singular of tlh9 present tense of the indicative 
mood, and to the auxiliaries hast and has of the perfect In the 
ancient bibliciil style, now used only on siilenjn occasions, the second 
p rs^i ain^iriilar is dis^tingniahed tlirough all the tenses of the indio^ 
ative and potential uiood^i. In tlie plural number, there is no vari- 
at'on of ending, to denote the difiVrrent i)ers4>ns, and the verb in tho 
tiiree iiersons plural, is the same as in the first |)eison siognlar.— • 
8ee JmBt, of K Oram.^ p. 55, el mq, 

(M», 2. — ^The second fierson singnlar is regularly formed by add- 
ing st or est to the first ijersdii ; aiul the thii*d |>ersun, in like mnn* 
Ber, by adding • or «».* as, I aee, thou seesty he sees; I gire^xhoa 

fitesty lie ifwes ; I gOy tlion goest^ ho g*jes ; Ifly^ tluiu jfiest, hejliesi 
ver, tlion texest^ he vexes ; 1 lase^ thou hsest, he loses, 

Ohs. 3.^-The tliird person singular was anciently formed in th or 
9ih : bat this termination is now ci»nfined to the solemn style. 

Obs. 4. — ^The only regular terminations that are added to verbs, 
are ing^ d or ed^st or esty s or es, ih or eth. Ing^ and th or eth^ 
always add a syllable to the verb, except in doth^ haiX, saith^ 
The rest, whenever their P«)und will unite with that of the final 
tyllable of the verb, are added without increasing the number of 
eyllables; otherwise, they are separately pronounced. In solemn 
discourse, however, ed and est are, by most speakers, uttered du^ 
tinctly in all cases: except some few iu which a vowel precede;^; 
tm in glorified, 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The conjogation of a verb is a regular arrange- 

nient of its moods, tenses, persons, numbers, and 

'ciples. 

3re are foar Principal Pabts in the conju- 

1 of every simple and complete verb ; name- 
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ly, the Pr&seni^ the Preierity the Imperfect Par- 
ticiple^ and the Perfect Participle. A verb which 
wants any ot these parts, is called defective. 

An auxiliary is a short verb prefixed to one 
rf the principal parts of an other verb, to express 
some particular mode and time of the beinff, ac- 
tion, or passion. The auxiliaries are efo, he^ aave^ 
eJiall^ wiUj may^ can^ and mwt^ with their varia- 
tions. 

Oha. — Some of these, especially do^ he, and haoe^ are also used at 
principal verbs. 

Verbs are conjugated in the following roanner : 

I. SIMPLE FORM, ACTIVE OB NEUTER. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, 
is that which makes the present and imperfect 
tenses without auxiliaries ; but even in these, aux- 
iliaries are required for the potential mood, and 
are often preferred for the indicative. 

FIRST EXAMPLE. 

Conjugation of the regular active verb 

LOVE. 
Principal Parts, 

Presmit Preterit. Imperfect Participle. Perfect PartieipU^ 

Love. Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. To love. 
Perfect Tense. To have loved, 

XNDIOATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. The fiimplo ibrm of the present tense is varied 
thus:— 
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# 

Sin^vlaT, Plural. 

Ist per. I love, 1st per. We love. 

2d per. Tbon lovest, 2d per. You love. 

8d per. He loves; 8d per. They love. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the 
auxiliary do to the verb : thus, — 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 
8. Ho does love ; 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense in its simple form, is the preterit. In all 
regular verbs, it adds d or edU) the present, but in others 
it is formed variously. 

1. The simple form of the imperfect tense is varied 
thus : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. You loved, 
8. He loved ; 8. They loved. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the 
auxiliary did to the present : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. Yoa did love, 
8. He did love; 8. They did love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary liave to the perfect 
participle : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 
8. He has loved; 8. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary had to the perfect 
participle: thus^— 
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Singular, PUtrat 

1. I had loved, 1. We hadlored, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2, You had loved, 
8. He had loved; 8. They had loved. 

First-fviture Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary 8hdU or toiJl to tV» 
t)resent: thus, — 

Ic Simplj to express a future actiou or event: 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall love. L We shall love^ 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 
8. He will love; 8. They will love. 

2. To express a promise, volition, command, or threat: 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I will love, 1. We will love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 
8. He shall love; 8. They shall love. 

Second-future Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries shall hive or will 
have to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular. PluraL 

L I shall have loved, * 1. We shall have loved, 
2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. You will have loved, 
8. He will have loved ; 8. They will have loved. 

t»OTBNTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary may, can, or must, to 
the radical verb : thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may love, 1. We may lovo^ 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 
8. He may love; 8- They may love. 

Imperfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary might, could, would, 
or should, to uie radical verb : thus, — 
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Skiffutar, Piural 

1. I might lore^ 1 We might love, 

2. Thau mightst love, 2. You might love, 
8. He might love ; 8. They might love^ 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries may haney can hane, 
or must have, to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may have loved, 1. TVo may have loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 
8. He may have loved; 8. They may have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries might have, cotildi 
have, would have, or should have, to the perfect partici- 
ple: thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved, 
8. Ho might have loved; 8. They might have loved. 

BUBJTJNCTIVB HOOP. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is generally used to express some condition 
on which a future action *or event is affirmed, and is 
therefore considered by some grammarians as an cUipti- 
€ul form of the futore. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love^ 2. If you love, 
?. If he love ; 8- If they love. 

Imperfect Tense, 

This tense, as well as the imperfect of the potential 
mood, with which it is frequently connected, is properly 
nn aorist, or indefinite tense, and may refer to time past, 
present, or future. 

Singular. Plural 

1, If I loved, 1. If we loved, 

?. If thou loved, 2. If you loved, 

8. If ho loved; 8. If Ihcy loved* 
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IMPSRATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Love [thou,] or Do thou lova 
Flurcd. 2. Love [ye er you,] or Do you loveti 

FARTIGZPLSS. 

1. The Imperfect^ Loving. 

2. The Perfect, Loved. 

3. The Preper/ecty Having lovei 



SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST EXAMPLE. 

Mnt Penan Singular,' 

Tnb. I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall love, I shall 
have h)ved. Pot. 1 may love, I might love, I may have Wed, 1 
might have loved. Subj. If I love. If I loveiL 

Second Person Singular."* 

Ikd. Thon Invest, Thou lovedst, Thou hast loved. Thou hadst 
loved, Thou wilt love, Thou wilt liave loved. Pot. Thou mayst 
love, Thou mightst love, Tliou uiayst have loveil, Thou mightst 
have loved. Bubj. If thou love, If thou loved. Imf. Love [thou], 
or Bo thou love. 



* In the fiiinfHar me of the second person singular, as retained \>y the Society of 
FHenidik, the verb Is usqallv varied ouly in the present tense of tlio uidlcailM BMod» 
and in the auxiliary ha«t of the perfect: thus, — 

Jnd. Tliou lovest, Tliou loved. Thou hast loved, Tliou had loved, Thou win love, 
Thon will tiave loved. Pot Tliou may love, Thou might love, Tliou may have loved. 
Thou might have loved. /S»^'. If thou love, If thou loved. Imp, Love [thou], or Do 
thou love. 

To avoid an unnecessary Increase of syllables, the fbrmation of the second person 
singular of the present tense, is also ir ome degree simplified, and rendered closely 
anin(^ous to that of the third person singular \ U otwt being added for the former 
exactly as « or m is added for the latter : aa, I know^ thou knowtit^ he hnotcs ; I read^ 
thou readst^ he readn ; I toibA, thou takeet^ be takea; I hid, thou l/^'vL, lie lnd%; I 
j7%, thou pUieOt he pities. Thus there is no increase of syllables, wiien the verb 
ends with a sound which will unite with that of the letters added.---See Inst, qf£li 
Oram., p. 66. , „. *. 

This method of forming the verb accords with the practice of the most intelligent 
of those who retain the common use of this distinctive and consistent mode of address. 
It disencumbers their familiar dialect of a i.iultitndt f harsh and useless terminations, 
which serve only, when uttered, to give an uncouth prominency to words not oftea 
emphatic; and, without Impairing the strength or perspicuity of th language, in- 
creases its harmony, and reduces the form of the verb, ii. the second Person sineular, 
nearly to the same simplicity as in the other persons and numbers. This simplifica- 
tion is supported by usage as extensive as the familiar use of the proitoun thou, and 
is also in accordance with the canons of criticism. ^ All ords and phrases which ai a 
remarkably harsh and unharmonious, and not absolutely necessary, sliouM be r»jJ€Cted.^ 
'''0(mpbeU^sFAil9Kph<uo/Bketoric^RII^CKii^Skn2,C^^ 
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Third Fenon Singular, 

Ind. He loves, He loved, He lias loved, He had loved, lie win 
love, Ue will have loved. Pot. He may love, He might love. He 
may have loved, He might have loved. 8ubj. If he love. If ha 
loved. 

I^ra Penon PluroL 

Ind. We love, "We loved, "We have loved. We had loved. Wo 
•hall love. We shall have loved. Pot. We may love. We iniglifc 
love, We may have loved, We might have loved. Subj. If we love, 
If we loved. 

Second Penon Plural. 

Ind. Too love. Ton loved, You have loved. You had loved, You 
will love, You will have ioved. Pot. You may love, You might 
Jove, You may have loved, Yon might have loved. Sdbj. If you 
love, If you loved.. Imp. Love [ye or you], or Do you love. 

Third Person Plural. 

Ind. They love. They loved, They have loved. They had loved, 
Thev will love, Tiiey will have loved. Pot. Tiiey may love. They 
might love, They may have loved, They might have loved. Suai. 
If they love, If they loved. 



SECOND EXA.MPLE. 

Conjugation of the irregular active verb 

SEE. 

Principal Parts. 
Prwent. Preterit. Imperfect Participle. Perfect ParticipU^ 

See. Saw. Seeing. Seen, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. To see. 
Perfect Tense. To have seen. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1- 1 see, 1. We see^ 

2. Thou sees^ 2. You see^ 

8. Ho sees ; 8. They see. 
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Irwperftdt Tense. 
Singular. PlurdL 

1.1 saw, 1. We saw, 

^ 2. Thou sawest) 2. You saw, 

8. He saw; 8. They saw. 

Perfect Tenae. 

^ Singular. PluraL 

1.. I have seen, 1. We have seen, 

2. Thou hast seen, 2. You have seen, 

8. He hsifi seen ; 8. They have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 had seen, 1. We had seen, 

2. Thou hadst seen, 2. You had seen, 

8. He had seen ; 8. They had seen* 

First^uture Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 shall see, 1. We shall see^ 

2. Thou wilt see, 2. You will see, 

8. He will see ; 8. They will see. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1 I shall have seen, 1. We shall have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen, 2. You will have seen, 

8. He will have seen ; 8. They will have seen. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

i 1. 1 may see, 1. We may see, 

\ 2. Thou mayst see, 2. You may see, 

I 8. He may see ; 8. They may see. 



f 



Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 might see, 1. We might see, 

2. Thou mightst see, 2. You might see, 
8. He might see ; 8. They might see. 
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Ferftd Tenai. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 may have aeen, 1. We may hare seen, 

2. Thou mayst have seen, 2. You may have seen, 

8. He may have seen ; S. They may have seen« 

Plt^mfeat Term. 

Sin§%tfa9f. Pltaral. 

1. 1 might have seen, 1. We might hatte aeen, 

2. Thou migbtst have seen, 2. You might have seen, 

8. He might have seen ; 3. They might have oeeo. 





BUBJVHOTIVi; Moai). 








Present Tense. 




Singula 


ir. 




Plural 


l.Ifl 






1. If we 




2. If thou 


see, 




2/ If you 


OAO 


&Ifhe 




Imperfect 


8, If they 
Tense. 


QOA 


Singula 


r. 




Phiral 


l.lfl 


saw, 




Llfwe 


saW) 


2. K thou 


saw, 




2. If you 


saw, 


8.Khe 


saw 


> 


8. If they 


saw. 



IMPBRATIVB MOOD. 

PreseiU Tense. 

Sinffular. 2. See [thou,] or Do thou see. 
Plural, 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you sea 

PARTICIPLBS. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect, 3. The Preperfeet, 

Seeing. Seen. Having seen. 

THIBD EXAMPLE. 

Coiyugation of the irregular neuter verb 

BE. 

Principal Parts. 
Piiment. Preterit. Imperfect Parti^U. Peif eel Participle, 
Be. Was. Being. Been. 
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XHFXIVITIVB MOOIH 

Present Tense. To be. 
Per/ect Tense. To have been* 

HTDIOATIVB HOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural.. 

1. 1 am, L We are, 

2. Thou art, 2. You are, 

8, He is; 8. They are. - 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 was, 1. We wero^ 

2. Thou wast,* 2. You were, . 

8. He was ; 8. They were, 

Peffect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 have been, L We have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 2. You have been, 

8. He has been ; 8. They have been. 

Pluperfect. Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 

8. He had been ; 8. They had been. 

First-ftsture Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. 1 shall be, 1. We shall be^ 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 

a He will be; 8. They will be. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall have been, 1. We shall have be6n, 

2- Thou wilt have been, % You will have been, 

8. He will have been ; 8. They will have been. 



* Wert is flom^tftnes used Indlcaflvelv fbr waU: ak '^Vainly %06ri Uioa Tad"^ 
ffyrwi^ **Whatft'4ir Una art or «o«r4''—i^ 
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POTBNTIAL MOOD, 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural. C 

1. I may be, 1. "We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 
8. He may be ; 8. They may be. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singvlar, Plural, 

1. I might be, 1. We might be^ 

2. Thou mightst be, 2. You might be, 
8. He might be; 8. They might be. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. Thou mayst have been, ' 2. You may have been, 
8. He may have been ; 8. They may have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 might have been, 1. We , might have been, 
2. Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 
8. He might have been; 8. They might have been. 

8UBJUV0TIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

' l.lfl be, 1. Ifwe be^ 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 

8. If he be; 8. If they be. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sin^lar. Plural. 

1. Ifl were, 1. Ifwe were^ 

2. If thou wert, or were, 2. If you were, 
8. If he were ; 8. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Be [thou,] or Do thou be. 
Plural. 2. Be [ye or you,] or Do you be. 
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PARTI0IPLB8. 

1. The Impeffeet 2. The Fer/eet. 8. The TreperfecU 

Being. Boen. Having been. 

n. coMPOUin) form, Ac?nvE or neuter. 

Active and neuter vei'bs may also be conja- 
gated, by adding the Imp)erfect Participle to the 
auxiliary verb be, through all its changes ; as, I 
am writing / He is sitting. This com})Ound form 
of conjugation denotes a contintiance of the action 
or state of being, and is, on many occasions, pre* 
ferable to the simple form of the verb. 

rOURTH EXAMPLE, 

Compound form of the irregular active verb 

READ. 

Principal parts of the simple verb. 
Preeent Preterit. Imperfect Participle, Perfect Partieiph^ 

Bead. BSad. Beading. B^^ 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

J^reservt Tense. To be reading. 
Ferfect Tense. To have been reading. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 am reading, 1. We are readinjf, 
2. Thou art reading, 2. You are reading, 
8. He is reading ; 8. They are reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural 

1. 1 was reading, 1. We were reading, 

2. Thou wast reading, 2. You were reading, 

8. He was reading ; 8. They were reading. 
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Ptrfed Tense. 

fiinffftlar^ Plural, 

1 . 1 have been reading, 1. We have been reading^ 

2. Thou hast been reading, 2: You have been reading, " 

S. He has been reading ; S. They have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tenae^ 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I liad been reading, 1. "We had been readings 

2. Thou Iiadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 
8. He had been reading ; 8. Thej had been reading. 

First'fviture Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall bo reading, 1. Wo shall bo reading," 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 
8. He will be reading ; 8. They will be reading 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular. 1. 1 shall have been reading, 
2. Thou wilt have been reading, 
8. lie will havo been reading ; 

riuroL 1. We shall havo been reading, 
2. You will have been reading 
8. They -will have been reading. 



POTENTIAL MOOD, 

Present Tense. 
Slnffutar, Plural. 

1. 1 may be reading, 1. Wo may be reading, 

2. Thou mayst be reading, 2. You may be reading, 

8. lie jnay be reading ; 8. They may be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 might be reading, 1. Wo might be reading, 
2. Thou mightst be reading, 2. You might be reading, 
8. lie mir^ht be reading ; 3. They might be reading. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. 1 may have been reading, 
2. Thou mayst have been reading, 
8. He may have been reading; 



^ 
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Plurok 1. "Wo may have been reading, 
2. You may have been reading, 
S. They may have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. 1 might have been readings 
2. Thou nughtst have been reading, 
8. lie might have been readings 

riuroL 1. We might have been reading; 
2. You might have been reading 
8. They might have been reading. 

6U0JUKCT1VB HOOP. 

Present Tense. 

Smffular. PluraL 

1. If I be reading 1. If vro bo reading, 

2. If thou bo reading, 2. If j'ou bo reading, 
8. If ho be reading ; 8. If they bo reading. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

1. If I vere reading, 1. Kve were reading 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you were reading, 
8. If ho were reading ; 8. If they were reading. 

IMPERATIVn MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Sinff. 2, Bo [thou] reading, or Do tbou bo reading. 
Plur. 2. Be [ye or you] reading or Do jou be reading 

PARTICIPinS. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. Tha Perfect 8. The Preperfeet. 

Bemg readings Having been*reading. 

III. FORM OF PASSrra VERBS. 

Passive verbs, in linglish, are always of a com* 
pound form. They are formed fi*om active-trans- 
itive verbs, by adding the Perfect Participle to 
(he auxiliary verb be, through all its changes: 
thus, from the active-transitive verb hve^ is formed 
the passive verb he loved. 

Obe. — In the compound forme of conjugation, tlie imperfect par* 
ik^i^ k wiiuetiuieti Ukca iu a paative scuso : aa, ^^ Tiie goods €u% 
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9eUing ; Tlie ftliipa are Inildtng .** and the per/eel jpartieipU of an 
active-intransitive verb, may have a neuter sigiiincation as, ^^I 
am come ; He is risen ; Tliey a/re /allenj'^ The tbrmer are paiehe^ 
aad the latter, neuter verbs, 

FIFTH EXAMPLE. 

Corrugation of the regular passive verb 

JJE LOVED. 

Principal Parts of the a>ctive verb, 
present. Preterit, Imperfect Participle, Per/eel PartviipU^ 

Love. Loved Loving. Lovei 

INFINITIVE MOOD, 

Present Tense, To be loved, 

Perfect Tense. To have been loved, 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I am loved, 1. "We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved^ 2. You are loved, 
8. lie is loved, 8. They are loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 

8* He was loved ; 8. They were lovecL 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1, 1 have been loved, 1. "We have been loved, 
2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 
8. Ho has been loved ; 8. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1 I had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadstbeen loved, 2. You had been loved, 

8. lie had been loved ; 8. They had been loved. 

First-future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall be loved, 1. Wo shall be loved, 

2. Thou wilt be loved, 2. You will be loved, 

8. lie will be loved; 8. They will be loved. 
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Secondr/uture Tense* 

Singular. L I Bball have been loved, 
2. Thou wilt have been loved, 
8, He will have been loved; 

VluraU 1. "We shall have been loved, 
2. You will have been loved, 
8. They will have been loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Preaent Tense. 
Bin/gvlar, Plural. 

1 T may be loved, 1. "We may be loved, 

2 Thou mayst be loved, 2. You may be loved, 
8. He may be loved ; 8. They may be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sinffular, Plural. 

1. 1 might be loved, 1. We might be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved, 2. You might be loved, 

8. Ho might be loved ; 8. They might be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. 1 may have been loved, 
2. Thou mayst have been loved, 
8. He may have been loved; 

Plural. 1. We may have been loved, 
2. You may have been loved, 
8. They may have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. 1 might . have been loved, 
2. Thou mightst have been loved, 
8. He might have been loved; 

PluraL 1. We might have been loved, 
2. You might have been loved, 
8, They niight have been loved, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD« 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Ifl beloved, 1. Ifwe beloved, 

2. If thou be loved, 2 If .you be loved, 
8. If he be loved ; 8. If they be loved. 
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Impeffect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, 2. If you were loved, \ 
S. If he were loved ; 8. If they were loved, 

XMPBRATXVB MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. 2. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved. 
Flural. 2. Be [ye or you] loved^ or Do you be loved, 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. T7m ImperfM. 2. The Perfect, 8. The Preperfeet. 

Being lovei Lovei Having been loved^ 

IT. rOBM 07 NEGATION. 

A verl) u coujugated negatively y "hy placing the 
adverb iiot after it, or after the first auxiliary; 
but the infinitivo and the participles take tha 
negative first : as, — 

Inp. Not to love, Not to have loveJ. Ixd. I love not, or I do not 
love, I loved not, or I did not love, I have not loved, I had not 
]oved, I shall not love, I shall not have loved. Pot. I may, can, 
or must not love; I might, oould, wonld, or^ shonid not love; 
I may, can, or must not have loved ; I mighty could, would, or 
should not have loved. Subj. If I love iiot, If I loved not. Pabx. 
Not loving, Not loved, Not having loved. 

V. FORM OF QUESTION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively ^ in tte in* 
dicative and potential modda^ by placing the nom- 
inative after it, or after the first auxiliary : as, — 

Ind. Do I love ? Did I love ? Have I loved ? Had I loved ? Shall 
I love? Shall I have loved? Pot. May, can, or must I love^ 
Might, oould, would, or should I love ? May, can, or must 1 Lavo 
loved \ Might, could, would, or should I have loved t 

TL FORM OF QUESTION "VVITH NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively aiid neg- 
ativel/y^ in the indicative and potential raoods^ by 
placing the nominative and the adverb not after 
the verb, or after the firat auxiliary ; as,— 



i 
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IwT> Do 1 tiot love ? Did I not lora 1 Have I T»ftt lt>ve<l ? ITftd I 
not loved? Shall I not love? Shall I not linve loved? Pot. May, 
can, or mn:>t I not love? Might, could, would, or shonld I not love? 
May, can, or must I not have loved? Might, could, would, or 
fihouid I not ha .e loved 7 



K 



IRREGULAH VERBS. 

An i)'regvlar verb is a verb that does not form 
the preterit and the perfect participle by assum- 
ing a or ed J as, see^ sau\ seeing^ seen. 

Ohs, — ^The simple irregular verbs, about 180 in number, are 
nearly all monosyllables. The following is a list of them, as they 
are now generally used. 



PresefU, 

Abide, 

Arise, 

Be, 

Bear, 

Beat, 

Begin, 

Behold, 

Beseech, 

Beset, 

Bid, 

Bide, 

Bmd, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

BreaK, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Chide, 

Choose, 

Cleave,t 

Cling, 

Come, 

Cost, 

Creep, 

Cat. 

Deal, 

Do, 

Draw, 

Drink, 

Drive, 

Eat, 

Fail, 



List ot the 

PreierU. 

abode, 

arose, 

was, 

bore or bare, 

beat, 



Irregular Verbs. 




behela. 

besoogat, 

beaet, 

bid or bade, 

bode, 

bound, 

bit. 

bled, 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

burst, 

bought, 

oas^ 

chid, 

chose, 

cleft or dove, 

dung, 

came, 

cost, 

crept, 

out! 

deali, 

did, 

drew, 

drank, 

drove, 

ate or Sat, 

fell, 



Xmpwf. Part, 

abiding, 

arising, 

bemg, 

bearing, 

beating, 

banning, 

beholding, 

beseeching, 

besetting, 

bidding, 

biding, 

binding, 

biting, 

bleeding, 

blowing, 

breaking, 

breeding, 

bringing, 

bursting, 

buying, 

casting, 

chiding, 

choosing, 

cleaving, 

dinging, 

coming, 

costing, 

creeping, 

cutting, 

dealing, 

doing, 

drawmg, 

drinking, 

driving, 

eating, 

falling. 



Perfect Participle. 

abode. 

arisen. 

been. 

borne or bom.* 

beaten or beat. 

begun. 

beheld. 

besought. 

beset. 

bidden or bid. 

bode. 

bound. 

bitten or bit. 

bled. 

blown. 

broken. 

bred. 

brought. 

burst. 

bought. 

cast. 

chidden or chid. 

chosen. 

cleft or cloven. 

dung. 

come. 

cost. 

crept. 

cut. 

dealt. 

done. 

drawn. 

drunk or drank. 

driven. 

eaten or Sat. 

fidlen. 



* Borne signifies carried ; horn signifies brought forth. 

t Cleave, to splU^ is irregular, as above ; cleave, to etfck^ is regular, but dove was 
formerly osod in the preterit, for cleavea, ^ 

3* 
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PrenetU, 
Feed, 

Feel, 

Fight, 

¥\n± 

Flee, 

Fling, 

Frees&e, 

Fly 

Forbear, 

Forsake, 

Get, 

Give, 

Go, 

Grind, 

Grow, 

Have, 

Hear, 

Hide 

Rife. 

Hold, 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Know, 

Lead, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie (to retf) 

Lose, 

Make, 

Mean, 

Meet, 

Oatdo, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Run, 

^, 

see> 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake^ 

Shed, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shut, 

Shred, 

Shrink, 

Si^ 

Sit, 

SUy, 

Sleep, 

SUde, 



ENGLISH OBAMMAB. 


[part n 


PreteriL 
fed. 


Imperf, Petri, 
feeding. 


Perfect PartidpU 
zecL 


felt. 


feeling. 


felt. 


fought. 


fighting. 


fought. 

found. j 

fled. \ 


found. 


finding. 


flevl, 


fleeing. 


flung. 


flinging. 


flung. 


froze. 


freezing, 


frozen. 


flew. 


flying, 


flown. 


forbore. 


forbearing, 


forborne. 


forsook. 


forsaking. 


forsaken. ; 


got, 


getting. 


got or gottea. i 


gave. 


giving. 


given. 


went, 
ground. 


goinj, 
grmcung. 


gone. 
groQiMU 


ST' 


growing, 
having, 


grown, 
had. 


heard. 


hearing. 


heard. 


hid. 


hiding, 


hidden or hid. 


bit, 


hitting. 


hit. 


held. 


holding. 


held or holdea. 


hurt. 


hurting. 


hurt. 


kept, 


keeping, 


kept. 


knew. 


knowing. 


known. 


laid. 


laying. 


laid. 


J4 


leading, 


led. 


left. 


leaving. 


left. 


lenl^ 


lending, 


lent. 


let. 


letting, 


let. 


lay, 


lyiiig. 


lain. 


lost, 
made, 


losing, 


lost. 


making. 


made. 


meant, 


meaning. 


meant. 


met, 
outdid. 


meeting. 


met. 


outdoing. 


outdone. 


paid. 


paying, 


paid. 


?A 


putting. 


put. 


reading, 


read. 


rent, 


rending, 


rent. 


rid. 


ridding. 


rid. 


rode, 


riding, 


ridden or rode. 


rang or rang, 


ringing. 


rung. 


rose. 


rising. 


risen. 


ran or run. 


running. 


run. 


said. 


saying, 


said. 


saw, 


seeing, 


seen. 


soueht. 
sold. 


seeking. 


sonffht. 
sola. 


selling, 


sent. 


sending. 


sent. 


set. 


setting. 


set. 


shook, 


shaking. 


shaken. 


shed. 


shedding. 


shed. 


shod. 


shoeing, 


shod. 


shot. 


shooting. 


shot. 


shut! 

shred, 

shrunk or shrank, 


shutting. 


shut. 


shredding, 


shred. 


shrinking. 


shrunk or shrunken. 


sung or sanff, 
sunk or saiDc, 


singing, 
sinking. 


sung, 
sunk. 


sat. 


' sitting. 


sat. 


slew. 


slaying. 


slain. 


,t^^ 


sleeping, 
sliding, 


slept. 

slia or aliddea. 
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Pre$ent. 



Preterit. 



< 



Slinff, 
Wink, 


■Inng, 
slnnk. 


Smite, 


smote. 


Speak, 


spoke. 


Spend, 


spent, 


Spin, 


span. 


Spit, 


spit or spat, 


Spread, 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprang or spiaog, 


Stand, 


stood, 


SteaL 


stole, 
stack. 


Stick, 


Sting, 
Skide, 


stoiu^, 
stiode, 


Strike, 


struck. 


Strive, 


strove. 


Sweep, 


swept, 


Swear, 


swore. 


Swim, 


swnm or swam. 


Swing, 


swung. 


Take, 
Teach, 


took, 
taogni, 


Tear, 


tore. 


TeU, 


told, 


Think, 


thought, 


Throw, 


threw. 


Thrust, 


thrust, 


Jf^ 


trod. 


Wear, 


wore, 


Weave, 


wovei 


Hf^ 


wept. 


Win, 


won, 


Wind, 


wound. 


Sn"«' 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote. 



Impetf, Part, 

sUnffing, 

slinking, 

smiting, 

speaking, 

spending, 

spinning, 

q>ittin^, 

spreading, 

sprin^png, 

standmg, 

stealing, 

stickii^ 

stinsing, 

striding, 

striking, 

striving, 

sweeping, 

swearing, 

swimming, 

swinging, 

taking, 

teaching, 

tearing, 

telling, 

thinkmg, 

throwing, 

thrusting. 

treading, 

wearing, 

weaving, 

weeping, 

winning, 

winding, 

wringing, 

writmg, 



REDITNDANT VEBBS. 



pBffeet Partie^U. 

slung. 

slunk. 

smitten or smit. 

spoken. 

spent. 

spun. 

spit or spittes. 

spread. 

sprung. 

stood. 

stolen. 

stuck. 

stung. 

stridden or strid. 

struck or striokeo. 

striven. 

swept. 

sworn. 

swum. 

swung. 

taken. 

taught. 

torn. 

told. 

thought. 

thrown. 

thrust. 

trodden or trod. 

worn. 

woven. 

wept. 

won. 

wound. 

wrung. 

written. 



A redundant verb is a verb that forms the pre* 
terit or the perfect participle in two or more 
ways, and so as to be both regular and irregular ; 
as, thrivey ikHved or throve^ thrivingj thrived or 
th7*iven, 

Obs. — Of tbi8 class of verbs, there are about sixty-five, beside 
sundry derivatives and compounds. The following table ezhibita 
them as they arc now generaUy used, or as they may be used with- 
out grammatical impropriety. The preferable forms are placed 
first. 



List of the Redundant Verbs.* 



Present, 
Awake, 
Belay, 



Preterit, 

awoke or awaked, 

belaid or belayed, 



Imperf Part. Perfect Participle, 
awanng, awoke or awaked, 
belaying, belaid or belayed. 



* The lift innerted by the anthor contained ninety-aeven yerbs, of which twenip-two 
bare, in this editiim, been placed in the list of simple irregular verbs, and nine omitted 
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Bend, 

Bereave, 

Bet, 

Betide, 

Blend, 

Bless, 

Bail^ 

Burn, 

Gatoh, 

Clothe, 

Crow, 

Curac^ 

Dare, 

Di& 

Dream, 

Dress, 

Dwell, 

Geld, 

GUd, 

Gird, 

Grave, 

Hang, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

KneeL 

Knit, 

Lade, 

Lean, 

Leap, 

Learn, 

Light, 

Mow, 

Pen, (to coop, 

Quit, 

Rap, 

Keave, 

Rive, 

Roast, 

Saw, 

Seethe, 

Shape, 

»have. 

Shear, 

Shine, 

Show, 

SUt, 

Smell, 

Sow, 

Speed, 

Spell, 

BpilL 

^Ut, 

Spoil, 
otave. 

String, 
Strow, 



Preterit, 
bent or bended, 
bereft or bereaved, 
betted or bet, 
be tided or betid, 
blended or blent, 
blessed or blest, 
built or builded, 
burned or burnt, 
caught or catched, 
clothed or clad, 
crowed or crew, 
cursed or curst, 
dared or durst, 
dug or digged, 
dieamed or dreamt, 
dressed or drest, 
dwelt or dwelled, 
gelded or gelt, 
gilded or ^t, 
girt or girded, 
graved, 

hanged or hung, 
heaved or hove, 
hewed, 

knelt or kneeled, 
knit or knitted, 
laded, 

leaned or ISant, 
leaped or ISapt, 
learned or leamt, 
lighted or lit, 
mowed, 
) penned or pent, 
quitted or quit, 
rapped, 
reft or reaved, 
rived, 

roast or roasted, 
sawed, 

Beethed or sod, 
shaped, 
shaved, 

sheared or t^oze, 
shone or shined, 
showed, * 
slit or slitted, 
smelled or smelt, 
sowed, 

aped or speeded, 
spelled or Bpelt, 
spilled or spilt, 
split or sphtted, 
spoiled or flpoUt, 
staved or steve, 
staid or stayed, 
strung, 
strow.ed. 



Imperf. ParL Peirpfct ParticipU, 



bendinjgf, 

bereaving, 

betting, 

betiding, 

blending, 

blessing 

buildiug, 

burning, 

catchup 

clothing, 

crowing, 

cursing, 

daring, 

digging, 
dreaming, 
dressing, 
dwelling, 
gelding, 
gilding, 
girding, 
craving, 
hanging, 
heaving, 
hewixxg, 
kneeling, 
knitting, 
lading, 
leaning, 
leaping, 
learning, 
lighting, 
mowing, 
penning, 
quitting, 
rapping, 
reaving, 
riving, 
roasting, 
sawing, 
seething, 
shaping 
•shaving, 
shearing, 
shining, 
showing, 
slitting, 
smelling, 
sowing, 
speeding, 
spelling, 
spilling, 
splitting, 
spoiling, 
staving, 
. staying, 
stringing, 
strewing. 



bent or bended, 
bereft or bereaved, 
betted or bet. 
betided or betid, 
blended or blent, 
blessed or blest, 
built or builded. 
burned or burnt, 
caught or catched. 
clothed or clad, 
crowed. 

cursed or curst, 
dared. 

dug or digged, 
dreamed or drSamib 
dressed or drest. 
dwelt r dweUed. 
gelded or gelt, 
gilded or gilt, 
girt or. girded, 
graven or graved, 
hanged or hung, 
heaved or hoven. 
hewed or hewn, 
knelt or kneeled, 
knit or knitted, 
laded or laden, 
leaned or l^ant. 
leaped oi' leapt, 
learned or learnt^ 
lighted or lit. 
mowed or mown, 
penned or pent, 
quitted or quit, 
rapped or rapt. 
reft or reaved. 
riven or rived, 
roast or roasted, 
sawed or sawn, 
seethed or sodden, 
shaped or shapen. 
shaved or shaven, 
sheared or shorn, 
shone or shined. 
shown or showed, 
slit or slitted. 
smelled or smelt, 
sown or sowed, 
sped or speeded, 
spelled or speltw 
spilled or spilt, 
split or splitted. 
spoiled or spoilti 
staved or stove, 
staid or stayed, 
strung or stringed, 
strowed or strown. 



from both lists as regular. The remaining Bixty-idx include all that in a school text* 
book, it seems proper to retain ; for, whatever authority may exist for considering fiodh 
forms as hlowed^ Jreezed^ bursted^ weepedy etc., as sanctioned by past usage f«e* 
Brown^a Chrammar of Orammarti]^ they cannot be deemed as gramma Uc aUy proper 
at the present time, when they have become entirely obsolete. — JOcUtor, 
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Pregeni. 

Sweat, 
Swell, 
Thrive, 
Wax, 



Preterit, 


Imperf, Part 


■wMt or iwMted, 


■weftting, 


swelled, 


ewelUng, 


throTe or thrived. 


thriying. 


wmxed, 


waxing, 


wet or wetted. 


wetting. 


wont, 


wonting, 


worked or wrought, 


working, 



Perfect PartiHpU, 
sweat or sweated, 
swelled or swollen, 
thriven or thrived, 
waxed or waxen, 
wet or wetted. 
wont or wonted, 
worked or wrooghl 



DEFECnVE VERBS. 



A defective verb is a verb that forms no parti- 
ciples, and is nsed in bat few of the moods and 
tenses; as, beware^ mighty quoth. 

Obs. — When any of the principal parts of a verb are wanting, ih9 
tenses nsnallj derived from those partaare also, of conrste, wanting. 
Ail tlie auxiliaries, except do, be^ and Aom, are defective ; bat, as 
auxiliarien, they become parts of other verbs, and do not need the 
parts whicii are teclinically said to be *^ wanting.*^ The following 
brief catalogae contains all our defective verbs, except methinke^ 
with its preterit meth,oughtj which is not only defective, but im- 
personal, irregular, and deservedly obsolescent 

List of thb Defective Vbbbs. 

Preterit 



liewure, 

Oan, 

May, 

Mast^ 

Ought, 



could, 
might, 
must 
ought 



PreeeiUk 


Preterit 


Shall, 


sliuuiJ. 


Will, 


wouliL 


Quoth, 


qnotbi 


Wis, 


wist 


Wit, 


wot 



CHAPTER vn— OP PARTICIPLES. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
participating the properties of a verb, and of aa 
adjective or a noun ; and is generally formed by- 
adding tug, dj or ed^ to the verb : thus, from the 
verb nde^ are formed three participles, two sim- 
ple and one compound ; as, 1. ruling^ 2, rvled^ 3. 
having ruled. 

CLASSES. 

English verbs have severally three participles ; 
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the JF^trst or Imperfect^ the JSeoond or Perfect^ and 
the Third or Preperfect* 

I. The Imperfect participle is that which ends 
commonly in tV?//, and implies a continuance of 
the being, action, or passion ; as, heing^ loving^ see- 
ing^ writing — hein^ loved^ being eeen^ being writing. 

II. The Perfect participle is that which ends 
commonly in ed or en^ and implies a completion of 
the being, action, or passion ; as, been^ lovedy ^een^ 
written. 

III. The Preperfect participle is that which 
takes the sign having^ and implies a previovrS com-- 
pletio7i of the being, action, or passion ; as, having 
loved, having seen, having written — /laving been 
loved, having been vrriting, liaving been written. 

The First or Imperfect Participle, when simple; 
is always formed Iw adding ing to the radical 
verb; as, looh, looking: when compound, ft ia 
formed by prefixing being to some other simple 
participle ; as, bein^ reading, being read. 

The Second or Perfect Participle is always sim- 
pie, and is regularly formed by adding d or ed to 
the radical verb : those verbs from which it is 
formed otherwise, are inserted in the lists as being 
irregular or redundant. 

The Third or Preperfect Participle is always 
compound, and is formed by prefixing liaving to 
the perfect, when the compound is double, and 
having been to the perfect or the imperfect, when 
the compound is triple ; as, having epoien^ having 
been spo%en^ having oeen epeahing. 

Ofts, 1. —Participles often become adjectives^ and are constrned 
before nouns to denote qnality. The terms bo converted f^rm iho 
class of participial adjectives. Words of a participial furra, may be 
regarded as adjectives: 1. When they denota something customary 

* See eoplons observatlong oc tbe pjinies ap(l properties of the participles, in th«^ 
Institutes of English Grammiir. trnder the t:tymol<«y of this part of s))cech ^and 
rwnarks ttiil more extended in the OrHmmar of English Qrammars, pp. Si^2-^97» 
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«r hftbltnalf ratiber tban « tmiflient net or utate; us, A lying r^gw^ 
i. €^ ope addicted to lying. 2. When they admit adverbs of oom- 
]>ari8on ; as, A mors learned man, 8. When they are ooinponnded 
with Boinetiiing that does not belong to the verb ; as, ts^feelinff, 
un/elt. Adjectives are generally placed before their nouos : par- 
ticiples, after them. 

Ob$. 2.~Partieip1es In ing often become neum. When preceded 
1^ an article, an adjective, or a mxiR or pronoun of ^le possessive 
case, they are construed as nonnf^ and onglit to take no regimen, 
A>r object after tiiem. A participle iimnediately preceded by a prep- 
osition, in not converted into a nonn, and tlieretbre retains it» 
regimen; as, ^^ I thank vou/br helping himJ** This oonstraciion of 
the participle correi«ponu8 with the Litiu geraod. 

Ol>s, S. — ^To distinguish the participle from the participial nonn, 
tlie learner sliould observe the foUowing^ur tilings: 1. I^amne 
take articles and adjectives before them ; partieiples^ as such, do 
tiot. 9. Keuna may govern the ponessive case, but not the object- 
ive; partieiplee may govern the objective case, but not the possess- 
ive. 8. Ntmna may be the snlijects or objects of verbs ; partieiplee 
cannotr— <)r, at least the propriety of any such use of them, is doubt* 
ful. 4. Partidpiai nouna express actions as things; partieiplee 
refer actions to their agents or recipients. 

Ohi, 4. — ^To distinguish the perfect participle from tbe preterit 
verb of the same form, observe tlie eense^ and nee wliich of tlio 
auxiliary forms will express it: thus loved ftir being loved^ is a par- 
ticiple ; but loved for did love^ is a preterit verb. 



AXALYSia 



An adjective, participle, noun, or pronoun, mod- 
ifying the predicate of a sentence and relating 
to the subject, is called an attribute; as, "Gold 
is yellow.'^ — " Cain was a murderer.'' — "^ The sun 
is MnmgJ^ 

Oia. 1^ — ^Tlie verb that connects the subject and the attribute, 
rnn^t be aetive-lntransitire, passive, or neuter. It is sometimes 
called tlie eopula, because it couples or joins the otlier principal 
parts of tlie sentence 

Oh§. 2. — The verb he generally affirms only the connection l)e-' 
tween tlie subject and the attribute. Whr n the latter is a noun, it 
tnay expre««s 1. daee; as, "Cain was a m«r<for^." 2. Identity; as, 
*^ Cam was t?ie murderer of AbeL" 8. Ifame ; as, ^ The child was^ 
ealled Jelmy ' 

Obe. 8. — Class, identity, name, or quality may be attributed to. 
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the sabject in various ways ; ns, !• By affinning directly a conneo* 
tion, as ill the preceding exaiopled ; 2. By affirming it to belong to 
tbe subject, in connection witii a particular act or state of being ; 
as, ^* Slie looked a goddess, and she walked a queen.'* — '^ The sun 
Btood still" 8. By affirming a connection, but not its previous I 

existence; as, ^^Ile has hecome a scholar." 4. By affirming not 
only the connection, but the cause or manner by 'which it was es- 
tablished ; as* ^^ lie toas elected President.^* — '^ The twig has grown 

a tree." 

•■ 

OU, 4. — ^The attribute Is often used indefinitely^ that is, without \ 

reference to any ]>articu1ar subject ; as, ** To bo good U to be happy P 
— *'To be 2k poet re<iuires genius," In analyzing, this may be culled 
the indefinite attribvte, 

Obs. 5. — The Attribute, when a noun or a pronoun, is in the same 
case as the subject ; a^,^" It id /, be not afraid." 

Obe, 6. — ^In analyzing a sentence, it will be convenient to treat 
the attribute as a distinct part, keeping in view that it is dependent 
upon the simple predicate, or verb, and forms a part of the general 
predicate, 

EXERCISES i:t Analysis and parswo. 

X^XEncTSE I. — Analyze ine following sentences as in the preceding 
exercises^ and point out the attributes and their adjuncts. 

ExAMT*T.E. — "Filial ingratitude is a shameful crime." 

This is a simplo deelarstive sentenee ; tho Bubject is ingrfUUude ; tho prcdicato !s 
in; nntl tho attribute, crime, Tbo arljunct of t!io subject \% filial; tbe preilicaU) biu 
no a^junct^ ; tbo adjuncts of tbe attribute are a and Mam^iU, 

TTonesty is the best policy. Napoleon was a great Greneral. 
Washington was a true patriot, lie was elected the iirst president 
The Bible is God's holy word. New York is a great commercial 
city. My brother has been appointed inspector. Aristides was 
styled the Just. Peter the Great, who built St. Petersburgh, was a 
remarkable man. lie returned a friend, who came a foe. The flow- 
ers which my sister plucked yesterday, still remain fresh. Art is 
long, and time is fleeting. Can tiiat be the man who deceived me ? 
He might have been guilty, but no sufficient proof could be found. 
Virtue is bold, and Goodness never fearful. Frequent and loud 
were the maiden's cries. IIow gorgeous seems the setting son 1 < 

"What evil is this which he has committed ? Thomas JeSerson, \ 

who wrote the Declaration, was the third president Qetk, Lincoln 
was taken prisoner. Religious instruction is very necessary in 
childhood. Vicious habits infallibly lead to ruin. In spring, tho 
weather becomes warm. David the Psalmist was King of Israel. 
John the Baptist was the forerunner of Christ John Smith was ^ 

exploring Virginia, when he was taken prisoner. That office is 
considered by some a sinecure. The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall 
not want Who is this King of glory ? lie that loveth pleasure, 
•hall be a poor man. Tho wise in heart shall be called prudent 
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The seed which was planted, has become a huge tree. Eveirthing 

that we do often, we do easily. Repeated acts thus become habitH. 

^ JIabit has been called " second nature." The memory of mischief 

'^ is no desirable fame. "We, who never were hi* favorites, did not 

expect the;je attentions. A crown of glory are his hoary locks I 

I would act the same part, if I were he. A lie is an intention to 

deceive. The scholar who plays truant, is guilty of falsehood ; be- 

p cause he deceives his parents. Prompting during recitation i« 

another example of falsehood. 

ExiiRcisiB IT. — Pane each word in the ahove senteneee as in the prev^ 
ioits exercises; state in addition the class and modijleations qf the 

aerbs^ 



CHAPTER YIIL— OF ADVEEBSu 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a par- 
ticiple, aa adjective, or an other adverb ; and 
generally expresses time, place, degree, or man- 
ner : as, They are 7uyw Jiere^ stndymg very dili' 
gently. 

Obs. — Adverbs briefly express what would otherwise require 
several words : as, here^ for in this place. There are several cus- 
tomary combinations of short words which are used adverbially, 
and whicli some grammarians do not analyze in parsing : as, 2fot at 
an, at knffth, in vain. 

CLASSES. 

Adverbs may bo reduced to four general 
classei ; namely, adverbs of tifnCy ofplacej of <fo- 
ffree^ and of manner. 

L Adverbs of time are those which answer to 
^ the question, }V/ien f How long ? How soon f or 

"^ How often f including these which ask. Adverbs 

of time may be subdivided as follows : — - 

1. Of time present: as Now^ yet, UMUty, instantly. 
, 2. Of time past : as. Already^ lately, heretofore, since, agou 

f 8. Of time to come : as, To-morrow, hereafter, henceforth^ 

4. Of time relative: as, When, then, before, after^ uhile. 

6. Of time absolute : as, Always, ever, neoer. 

C. Of time repeated : as, Often^ seldom, daily ^ thrice, 

7. Of the order of time: as, Firstj secondly^ thirdly ^ ete^ 
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II. Adverbs of piace^ are those which answer 
to the question, Where t Whither f Whence f or 
Wltereahmtt t including these which ask. Ad- 
verbs of place may be subdivided as follows :• — 

1. Of place in wliich : aa, Wker^ herey there^ tomevhcre, 

2. Of place to wlilch : as, Whither, hither^ thither, 
8. Of place from which : as, WTience^ hence, thence. 

4. Of the order of place : as, Firsty secorMy, thirdly, 

. m. Adverbs of degree^ are those which answer 
to the question, How much ? How little ? or, to 
the idea of more or less. Adverbs of degree may 
be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of excess or fibtmi^ance : as, Mvch^ chie/h/^ fuUy, 

2. Of eqaality : as, Efumgh, sufficiently, equally, so, as. 

5. Of deficiency, or ahat^nent : as, Little, scarcely, hardly, 
4. Of quantity : as, JIow^ everso^ somewhat, 

IV. Adverbs of wanner^ are those which an- 
swer to the question, How? or, by affirming, 
denying, or doubting, show how a subject is re- 
garded. Adverbs of manner may be gubdivided 
as follows : — 

1. Of quality : a% Well, iU, wisely, foollsMy, justly, and jnany 

others formed by adding ly to adjectives of quality. 

2. Of affirmation : as, Yes, yea, Terily, truly, indeed, stirely. 
8. Of negation : as, No, nay^ not^ nowise, 

4. Of doubt : as. Perhaps, haply, possibly, perchance, 
h. Of mode : as. Thus, so, somehow, lilted else, otherwise, 
^, Of cause : a^ Why, wherefore, therefore, 

Obs. — ^The adverbs here, there, and wh>ere, wben prefixed to prep* 
osHions, have t!ie f<»rco of pronouns ; as, wherdly, for hy which, 
Gampouods of this kind are, however, commonly reckoned adverbs. 

Adverbs sometimes perfoiuu the office of con* 
junctions, and serve to connect sentences, as well 
as to express some circumstance of time, place^ 
degree, or manner ; adverbs that we so used, arc 
called injunctive ctdverbs : as, WJien^where^ a/ter^ 
be/ore^ Hncc^ therefore, etc, 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adverbs have no modifications, except that a 
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few^ are compared after the manner of adjectives: 
as, 8(xm^ sooner^ soonest j — qfteUj qflener^ oflenest; 
- — long^ longer^ hngeat 

The following are irregularly compared : well^ 
letter^ best; — Imlg or ul^ tvorse^ worst ;--^ttth^ 
less^ leatst ; — mwh^ more^ most ;—f(xr^ farther^ fat' 
thest ;—fQrth^ further^ JurthesU 

Ohs. 1. — ^Most adverbs of quaUtf will admit tb« oomparatlTe ad« 
verbs more and moU^ hm and lea$i^ before them : aa^ tf «i0^, more 
toiselif., moit wiBeljf^—<ulpably^ km culpably^ leoit culpably. But 
these should be par:«ed separately. 

Olm. 2, — ^Aa compariaoa doea not belong to adrerba in general, ifc 
ehould not be mentioned in parsing, except in the case of those few 
which are varied by it 
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A Conjunction is a word used to connect words 
or sentences in construction, and to show the de- 
pendence of the terms so connected : as, ^^ Thou 
aful he are happy, becaiLSQ you are good." — Mur. 

CLARES. 

Conjunctions are divided into two general 
chisses, eopulatwe and dugunctwe / and some of 
each of tCese sorts are corresponaive. 

L A copulative coiyunctwn is a conjunction 
thxit denotes an addition, a cause, or a supposi- 
tion : as, *' He and I shall not dispute ; /or, t/ he 
has any choice, I shall readily grant it.^ . 

IL A disjunctive conjunction is a conjunction 
that denotes opposition of meaning : as, ^^ Be not 
overcome fbyj evil, hut overcome evil with good." 
—Bom.^ xii, 21. 

III. The corresponsive conjunctions are those 
which are used in pairs, so that one refers or m* 



f 
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swers to an other : a«i, " John came neither eating 
nor drinking.'^ — Matt.^ xi, 18. 

The following are the principal conjutictions : — • 

1. Copulative; And^ as^ hoth^ becanse^ even^ 
foT^ if^ tJiatj then^ since^ seeing^ so. , 

2. Disjunctive; Or^ nor^ either^ neither^ than^ ^ 
though^ although^ yet, but, except, whether, hat, \ 
unless, save, notwithstanding. i 

8. Corresponsive ; Both— and; as — as; as — • ' 

so; if- — then; either — or; neither — nor ; whether ] 

"-or ; ihoughy or although — yet , 



CHAPTER X.— OF PEEPOSITIONS, 

A Preposition i3 a word used to express some 
relation of diflferent things or thoughts to each 
other, and is generally placed before a noun or a 
pronoun : as, The paper lies bcfo7*e me on the 
desk. 

The following, are the principal prepositions : 
Aboard, about, above, across, after, against, along, 
amid or amidst, among or amongst, around, at, 
athwart; — before, behind, below, beneatJi, besida 
or besides, between or betwixt, beyond, by ; — con- 
ceming ; — down, during ; — except, excepting ; — 
for, from ; — in, into ; — notwithstanding ; — of, oJ\ 
on, outrof, over, overthwart ; — past; — round ; — ; 
•* since ; — through, throughout, till, to, touching^ 

\r toward or towards; — under, underneath, until^ 

unto, up, upon; — with, within, without. 

(?ft».— The words in the preceding list are generally prepositlonp. 
But when any of them are employed without a subsequent tenu ut* 
relation they are adverbs. Far, when it signifies heenune, is a con- 
janction; without^ when used for widen, and notwithstanding, 
when placed before a uumioative, ore luoally referred to the ckton 
of ooi\j unctions alsdo. 
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CHAPTER XL— OF INTEIUECTIONa 

An Interjection ia a word that is uttered merely 
to indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the 
mind: as, Oh/ alas I 

The following arc the principal interjectionsi, 
arranged according to the emotions which they 
are generally intended to indicate : 1. Joy ; eigh I 
Tiey ! io ! — 2. Sorrow; oh! ah I alas! alack I 
welladay I — 3. Wonder ; lieigh /ha! strange / — 
4. Wishing or earnestness ; / — 5, Pain : oh / ah I 
ch ! — G. Contempt ; pugh / poh / pahato / pish I 
tush ! tut / — 7. Aversion ; fo/i / fie/ off / begone I 
avaunt/ — 8, Calling aloud; ho/ soho / hollo/ — 

9. Exultation ; aha/ huzza / heyday / hurrah / — 

10, Laughter; ha^ ha^ ha. — 11. Salutation; 
welcome/ liail/ all hail/ — 12. Calling to atten- 
tion; lo / behold/ look/ see/ hark/ — 13. Call- 
ing to silence ; htish / hist / mum / — 14. Surprise ; 
oh/ Jia/ liah/ what/ — 15. Languor; heigh-ho I 
— IG. Stoi)ping; avast/ whoh/ 



ANALYSIS. 



The principal parts of a sentence are the sub- 
ject and the predicate ; the object or attribute, 
if there be either, forming a part of the latter. 

The other parts may be, 1. Primary or second- 
ary adjuncts ; 2. Words used to express relation 
or connection ; 3. Independent words. 

Adjuncts, as to their nature, are adjective^ ad- 
verbial^ or explanatory. 

Adjuncts are adjective or adverbial when they 
are used as adjectives or adverbs. 

Explanatory adjuncts are those used to explain 
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a preceding noun or pronoun ; as, " The emperor 
Napol€ony—''VB.\x\ the Apostle.''— '''We^ the 
people of the United Statea 

Adjuncts, as to their form, are wordsj phrases^ 
or clatcses. 

A phrase is a combination of two or more 
words, expressing some relation of ideas, but no 
entire proposition ; as, " Of a good disposition/' 
• — " By the means appointed." 

A phrase may be used in three ways ; namely, 

1. As one of the principal parts of a sentence ; 

2. As an adjunct; 3. It may be independent. 
When a phrase is used as an adjunct, it is o^ 

jective^ adverbial^ or expUiTiakyry. 

A phrase used as a noun, is called a substarir 
tive phrase: as, " To do good is the duty of 
alL" 

. An independent phrase is one that is not re- 
lated to, or connected with, any word in the rest 
of the sentence ; as, " He failing, who shall meet 
success \ " 

The principal part of a phrase is that on whicli 
all the others depend; as, "Under every misfor- 
tune.^^ — ^"^ Having exhaiisted every expedient." 

Ohs, 1. — A preposition that introdiioes a phrase, serves only to 
citpress the relation between the principal 2>art, and the word of 
the sentence, on which the phraae depends. 

Oh9,2. — ^Phrases are also classified as to their form, depending 
npon the introducing word, or the principal part ; thu:j ; 

1. A phrase, introduced by a preposition, iii called a prepoaitional 
phroie; as, "By doing good." — '" Of great learning." 

2. A phrase, the principal part of which is a verb in the infini- 
tive mood, is called an infinitive phrase ; as, " To he goodJ* 

8. A phrase, tho principal part of wnich is a participle, is called 
9k participial phrase ; as, "A measure /(mn^ci on ^*ttf tied." 

• Ohs, 8.~A phrase, used as a subject or object, can, with strict 
adlierence to grammatical rules, be only infinitive in form ; as, " To 
disobey parents is disgraceful."— *^ WiUiam luvea to study graok- 
»ar." (See Oba. 4, Rule XIY^> 
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SYNOPSIS OF ANALYSia 

r Declaratiy«u 
^ ample, I i„tem»g.tiT«. 

SsHTSNCBS. < Complex, 



) ^""*F-«*. 1 Imperativa 
I Compound, I ig,,,u„,^,. 



^Explanatoxy. 



(Simple. 
CZotiMf. } Complex, \ I>ep«ident, 
(Compound, < I»»depend«it 



Propontumi t Subject— Word, Phrase, or Clause, 
or Simple ) Predicate, or Verb. 
0eiiteiu3«k I Object or Attribute— Word, Phrase, or Clausa. 



Of Sub. f Words, r Sample, r Adjectiye 

OfPred. } Phrases, | Complex, } Adyerbial 

Of Obj. orAtt ( or Clauses. { Compound, ( Explanat 



'ExKaonsn.'^Analyte the foJXo^in/g §mtenee8, and ooint out the 
planatary adjuncts and the phra$e$; parse each toerd ae in the 
preceding exereitetL 

ExAXPLB. — '^Diogenes, the Greek philosopher, li^ed iu a tab.^ 

This Is • simpls d«eIaratlTS sentence ; the sabjeet Is Dioatntt: the oredleat^ 
Uvtd; iiMtosopAer Is an explanatory sthunct of the sabjeet j iht and (Tf^MC are ad» 
Jiinets of j^MoaAplUr, The adjanet of UfMd is the adverMftit P'^'Me, iis a tub, Tbm 
p;1ne'pai ^t ef the pkcase is iu^t ot whioh a is an ac^oao* 

Th* butterfly, child of the summer, fl litter's among the flowers, 
^^omet was a native ef Mec<yi, a city \a Arabia. The Oabots, 
Datives of Venice, were the first discoverers of North America. 
6pain was, at pije time, the wealtliiast cuuntnr of Europe. In tlie 
.^ath of li^e, no one Is constantly regaled with flowers. Industry is 
(Medful in every condition of lif«i .' the price of all improvement is 
labor. In the fifth cectary, the FTanks, a people of Germany, in« 
raded France. The book which William has lost., was a present 
from his brother Henry. ' TVhen Alfred the Great ascended the 
throne of England, he was greatly harassed by the Danes, a piratical 
people from Soan<dinavla. A brave uan^ he would not wanton^ 
iigure other 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

f Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, gov- 
ernment, and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

The relation of words, i& their dependence, or 
connexion, according to the sense. 

The agreement of words, is their similarity in 
person, number, gender, case, mood, tense, or 
form. 

The government of words, is that power which 
one word has over another, to cause it to assume 
6ome particular modification. 

The arrangement of words, is their collocation, 
or relative position, ia a sentence. 

The leading principles to be observed in the 
construction of sentences, or to be appliV'l in their 
analysis by Syntactical Parsing, are embraced in 
the following twenty-six Rules cf Syntax. 



CHAPTEB I.— OF EELATIOIT AlTD 

AGEEEMENT. 

EuLB I. — ^Articles. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit : 
as, " At a little distance from the ruins of iJie 
abbey, stands an aged elm " 

Obs, 1. — Articles often relate to nouns understood ; as, "Tlia 

friter] Thames." — "Pliny the younger" [wan].--" The honourable 
body] the Legislature." — " The animal [world] nnd the regetablo 
•world."— "The Old [Testament] and the New T.jslament." 

Ob9, 2. — Articles belong before their nouns; but the definite 
article and an adjective seem sometimes to bti placed after the 
coup to which they both relate : as, " SecUou the Fourth ;**— * 
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•* Henry the Eighth." Snch examplef*, however, may be tnppoeed 
elliptical ; and, if they are 8(», an article cannot be placed after its 
noun, nor can two articles ever relate to one and the same noon. 

Ohs. 8. — The deCnite article is often prefixed to comparatkeg and 
mperkUvoes ; and its effect is, (as Murray observes,) ^^to mark the 
degree the more strongly, and to define it ths more precisely :** as, 
" I'he oftener I see him, ths more I respect him." — *' A constitution 
the most fit.**— -^*A claim the strongest, and the most easily compre- 
hended.'' In these caset, the article seems to relate only to the 
adjective or adeerb following it ; but, after the adjective, the nona 
may be supplied. 

05$, 4. — ^The article the is applied to noans of both nnmbers : aa. 
The man, the men ;^The good boy, the good boys. 

Ohe, 5. — An or a implies one, and is prefixed to noons of the sin- 
gnl.ir number only ; as, A man, a good boy. 

Obe, 0. — An or a is sometimes prefixed to an adjective of num* 
ber, when the noun following is plural : as, A few days, — a hun- 
dred sheep. Here also the article relates only to the adjective ; 
unless yeto, hundred^ ete.^ are noune with o/* understood after them. 
' Ob%, 7. — A^ as prefixed to participles in ingy or used in composi- 
tion, is a preposition ; being, probably, the French d, signifying to, 
at^ on, in, or of; as, '^ He is gone a hunting." — *^ They burst out 
a laughing." — " She lies a-bed all day." 

Ob8. 8. — An is sometimes a conjunction, signifying if; as, 

*^ Nay, an thou'lt mouthe, TU rant as well as thou." — 3hak. 

EuLE n. — ^Nominatives. 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a 
finite verb, must be in the nominative case : as, 
" I know thou sayst it : says thy life the same ?" 

Obs, 1. — Every nominative belongs to some verb, unless it be 
put in apposition. RCGordlng to Kule 3d, after a verb according to 
Bale 2l8t, or absolute according to Rule 25th. 

Obs, 2. — ^The subject, or nominative, is generally placed before 
the verb; as, ^"^ Peace dawned upon his mind."— c/bA/uon. ^^ What 
is written in the law." — Bible, 

Obs, 8. — Bat, m the following nine cases, the subject is placed 
t^fter the verb, or after the first auxiliary : — 

1. When a question is asked witiiout an interrogative pronoun in 
the nominative case ; as, ^^ Shall mortals be implacable ?" — ^^ What 
art thou doing ?'* — Hoohe, 

2. When the verb is in the imperative mood ; as, " Oo thou,^ 

8. IVhen an earnest wish, or other strong feeling, is expressed ; 
as, " May s?ie be happy !" — " How were toe strucic I" — Young, 

4. When a supposition is made without a conjunction ; as, ^ Were 
it true, it would not injure us." 

6. When n^Mer or nor, signifying and not, precedes the verb{ 
as, ^^This was his fear ; nor was his apprehension groundless." 

6. When, for the sake of emphasus, ^ome word or words are 
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{ilaoed before the verb, which more natarally eome after it ; as, 
" Here ara /."—** Narrow ia the way." — '* Silver and gold haVe / 
none." — Bible, 

7. When the Texb has no regimen, and 19 iUelf emphatical ; aa, 
*^ £!e?io the roonntaf ns round." ^ Thompmnn 

8. When the verbs $ay^ thinkj repty, and the like, introdnee the 
jMirts of a dialogue ; as, ^^ ^ Son of affliction,' said Omar^ * who art 
thou?' ' Hy name,' replied the stranger^ ^ is Hassan.' *^^--Joknson. 

9. When the adverb t?kere precedes the verb ; as, " There lived g 
frnm^'^^-^Mantiiomery. ** There needs no jjfroof of this." 

BuLE DX— Apposmoir. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun, used to explain 
a preceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, 
in the same case : as, 

" But he^ our gracious Master^ kind as just, 
" Knowing our frame, remembers we are dust.'* 

Obt, 1. — Apposition is the using of different words or appella^ 
tions to designate the same thing. Apposition also denotes the re- 
lation which exists between the words which are so employed. In 
parsing, the rale of. apposition should be applied only to the explan^' 
atory term ; for the case of the principal word depends on its re- 
lation to the rest of the sentence, and comes under some other 
role. 

Obs. 2. — ^This rule involves a variety of fwms of expression, as 
may be seen by the following examples : " I, thv schoolmaster^ hav« 
made thoe profit." — Shdk, " I, even /, am he." — l8a,iah^ xliii. "1 
am the Lord, your Holi/ One, the Creator of Israel, your Eing,^'''^ 
Id, *' They shall every man turn to his own people." — Id, " Be- 
hold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy.^—M^ 
"Righteousness and peace have kissed com other." — Psalms. 
** That ye love one an other."— iV". Test. " Be ye helpers one of an 
other." — Id. " To make him Mng,'''^ — Id, " With modesty thy 
guide,'*^ — Pope, 

Obs, 8. — The explanatory word is sometimes placed firsts oepe* 
dally among the poets ; as, 

^^ From brightening fields of ether fair disolosM, 

'^ Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes." — Thomson. 

Obs, 4. — ^The pronouns of the first and second pensons, are often 
prefixed to nouns merely to distinguish their person. In this case 
of apposition, the words are not separated by a comma; and either 
of them may be taken as the explanatory term: as, *^IJohnB&vr 
these things." — " His praise, ye brooks, attune." 8o also, when two 
or more nouns form one proper name ; as, John Borne ToQhe. 

Obs, 5.-— When two or more nouns of the possessive caAe are put 
in apposition, the poflseesive termination added to one, denotes tli«. 
oiMe of both or all: as, '^Hia brother FkUipU wUCq ;*^^^ Jeim 
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^tuf$ head ;'*•—" At mj friend John9on\ tho hooheUer.^ By a 
re()etitioa of the possessive sign, a distiact governiug noaa is im- 
plied, and the apposition is de^royed. 

069. 6.— -When an object aoqaires a new name or oharaeter from 
tlie action of a verb, the new appellation is pat in appoiUion with 
tlie object of the active verb, and in t)ie nominative atlter the pass- 
ive : as, " They named the child John ,•" — " The child was named 
JohnJ''^^*' They elected him prtaideni ;" — ^*' Me wa» elected |»re»»- 
denL"* 

BuLE IV. — Adjectives. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns: as, 
•'He IS a wise man^ though lie is yowng! 

Oh». 1. — ^Wlien an adjective follows a verb, it generally relafes 
to the ivijdei going before ; as, ^^ / aiu glad that the door is made 
videy 

Obn, 2.— An adjective sometimes relates to a phrase or »entence^ 
which i» substituted for a noun ; as, '^ That he should re/uee^ is nut 
itrange.^ 

Obs, 3. — Adjectives preceded by the definite article, are often 
used, by ellii^sis, ^s having the force of nouns, Tiiey designate 
those classes of objects which are characterized by the qualities 
they express. They are mostly confined to the plural number, aiul 
refer to persons^ places^ or things^ understood ; |», " The good [per' 
sons] must merit God's peculiar care."— P6>pe. 

Olts, 4. — By an ellipsis of the noun, an adjective with a preposi- 
tion before it, is sometimes equivalent to au adverb; as, *^/a par^- 
tieular;^ that i^f^, i» a particular manner; equivalent to particu" 
larly. In parsing, 6upt)]y tlie ellipsis. [See Obs. 2d, under Bulo 
xxii.] 

Cos, 6. — Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must agree 
with their nouns in number ; as, T^iat sort, those sorts. 

Obs. 6. — When tho ailjective is necessarily plural^ the noun 
ehould be made so too; as, "Twenty pounds;-^ not, "Twenty 
poundy In some peculiar phrases, this rule appears to be disre- 
garded ; as, " Tuoenty sail of vessels ; — " A hundred head of cattle ;** 
— *' Two hundred pennyworth of bread." 

Obs, 7. — To denote a collective number^ a singnlar adjective mny 
precede a plural one ; as. "(?;itf hundred men," — "^wry six weeks.'* 

Obs. 8. — ^To denote plurality, tho adjective many may, in Uko 
manner, precede an or a, with a singular noun ; as, 

" Full many a flower is bora to blush unseen." — Gray, 

Obs. 9. — ^Tiie reciprocal expression, one an other^ should not be 
applied to tioo objects, nor each olhsr^ or one the other^ to more than 
two : because reciprocity between two is some act or relation of 
each or one to the other^ which is an objective definite, and not of 
one to an other^ which is indefinite ; but reciprocity among tltree 
or more is of one, each, or every one, not to one other^ aolely, or to 
the other^ definitely, but to others^ a plurality, or to an othsr^ taken 
indefinitely and implying this plurality. 
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Cbi. 10. — Tho eomparativs degree can only he used in reference 
to two obiects, or clii!>Be4 of objects; the superlative compares one 
or more tninirs with all others of the same class, whether few or 
many; an, ^Edward is taller than James; he is the largest of my 
scholars." 

Rule V. — ^Pronouns. 

A Pronoun must agree with its cintecedent, or 
' the noun or prononn which it represents, in per- 
son, number^ and gender: as, "This U the friend 
of whom I spoko ; A<? has just arrived.'^ — " This is 
the hook whicJi I bou zht ; it is an excellent work.'^ 
— "Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your 
sons to love it too." — Gotvper. 

Ohs, 1. — ^When the antecedent is used ^urativelt/, the pronoun 
ofren nt^rees 'wUh it in the fi|?nrative, and not in the literal sense; 
fi«i, ^^ Grim Darhness farls lih loadeu shroud." [See S^fllepsie among 
tho figures of Syntax.] 

Ohs, 2. — ^Tho pronoun we u n^ed by the speaker to represent him- 
self and others, and is therefore plural. But it is sometimes used, 
by a sort of fiction, instead of tiie singular, to intimate that the 
speaker or writer is not alone in his opinions, 

Chs. 8. — ^Tho pronoun you^ though originally and properly plural, 
11 now generally applied alike to one person or more. [See //»/, 
Jj, Cramm,^ pp. 56 and 137.] 

Obs, 4. — A pronoun somciimes represents a phrase or sentence^ or 
a quality expressed before by an adjective. In this case, the ])ro- 
noun is always in tho third person, singular, neuter: as, ^^ She is 
tery Jiandsome; and sbo has the misfortune to know ity 

Obs, 5. — ^The pronoun it is often used without a definite refer- 
ence to any antecedent; and, still more frequently, it refers to 
Bomething mentioned in tho subsequent part of the sentence. This 
pronoun is a necessary expletive at the commencement of a sen- 
tence, in which the verb is followed by a clauso which, by trans- 
position, may be made the subject to the verb; as, **/i5 is impossiblo 
to please every one^ — - "/i5 was requisite that the papers should be sent,^^ 

Obs. 6. — In familiar language, tho relative in the objective case 
13 frQqxiGnt\y understood ; as, " Here is t!ie letter [^/ricZ] I received." 
Tlie omission of the relative in the nominative case, I9 inelegant ; 
as, "This is the worst thing [/*«"] could happen," 

EuLE VI. — ^Pronouns. 

When tne antecedent is a collective nonn con- 
veying the idea of plurality, the Pronoun must 
agree with it, in the plural number: as, "The 
council were divided in their sentiments," 
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Ob9. 1 ^A oolleotiye noan conyeying tho ideA of unity reqnirea 
1 pronoun in the third person, singular, nenter ; as, '^ The nation 
i 'Will enforce its laws." 

\ Obs» 3. — ^Mnst collective nonns of tlie neater gender, may take 

* the regular plural form^ and be represented hy a pronnnn in tho 

third person, plural, neuter ; as, ^* The nationa will enforce their laws.** 

Bulb Vn. — ^Pronouns. 

f When a Pronoun lias two or more antecedents 

connected by and^ it must agree with them in tho 
plural number : as, " Jamea and John will favour 
us with their company." 

Obs^ 1. — When the anteoedents are of different persons^ the first 
person is preferred to the second, and the second to the third ; a% 
^* John, and thou, and I, are attached to our country.** — ^^ John and 
thou are attached to your country." 

Ohs. 2. — ^The gender of pronouns, except in the third person 
singular, is distinguished only by their anteoedents. In expressing 
that of a pronoun which has antece<lents c»f different genaersy tho 
masculine should be preferred to the feminine, and the fominine to 
the neuter. 

EuLB Vm. — Pronouns. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular 
antecedents connected by or or nor, it must agree 
with them in the singular number: as, ^^ James, or 
John will favour us with his company." 

Obs, — When antecedents of different persons, numbers, or gen* 
ders, are connected by or or nor^ tiiey cannot be represented by a 
pronoun that is not applicable to each of them. 

EuLE IX. — ^Verbs. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or 
nominative, in person and number: as, "I know; 
thou hnowsty or knowest ; he hnows^ or hnowethy 
\ *'The hird flies; the birds ^." 

I Oh». 1. — ^The €u(junete of the nominative, do not control its agree* 

I nent with the verb; as, ^^Six months* interest was due.**— ^^Tlio 

I propriety of these rules ift evident.** — *^ The mill^ with all its ap- 

purtenances, u>M destroyed.^ 
i Obs. 2. — ^The infinitive mood^ a phrase, or a sentence^ is sometimes 

the subject to a verb : a subject of this kind, however composed, if 
it is taken as one whole, requires a verb in the third person, singu- 
lar; as. " To lie is base.*'— **7b««« the sun is pleasant.*' — ^'ThcUyou 
have violated the law^ is evident.**— ^^or what pwrposs they em^ 
harked^ is not yet known.'* 
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Obi. 8.««oA neuter terb between two nominatiTes should be made 
to agree with that which precedes it; as, " Worda are wind:" ex-* 
cept when t&e terms are rhetorically transposed, and the (>roper 
subject is put after the verb ; as, ^^ His pavilion v>ere dark tocUen 
and thick cfotkfo."— " Who art thou r 

Ohs. 4. — ^When the verb has different fortn$^ that form ahonld be 
adopted which is. the most consistent with present and reputable 
TiSAfi^e, in the style employed : thus, to say familiarly, ^^ The clock 
hath etrichen^'** — ** Thou laughedet and talhedst^ when thon oughteet 
to have been silent,'^ — *^ He readeth and writeth, bnt he doth not 
dpher,"— would be no better, than to use, dan\ won^ eaH% ehaii% 
and didn% in preaching. 

Ohs, 6. — The nominative to a verb in the imperative mood, is 
genertiWy omitted; as, "Guide [thov] my loneHy way." With the 
verb in all the other personal tenses, the nominative must be ex- 
pressed : except where two or more verbs are connected in th^ 
same coostruction ; as, **They bud, blow, wither, fall, and die.^* 

BuLE X. — ^Verbs. 
When the nominative is a collective noan con- 
veying the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree 
with it in the plural number: as, ^^ The council 
were divided.'' 

Ohs. — A collective noun conveying the idea of unit^^ requires a 
verb in the third person, singular ; and generally admits also the 
regular plural construction: as, ^^Ilis army was defeated."— *^ His 
armies were defeated." 

Rui^E XL — ^Verbs. 
When a Verb has two or more nominatives 
connected by andy it must agree with them in the 
plural number : as, 

" Judges and senates Jia/ve been houglit for gold ; 
Esteem and love were never to be sold." — P(^e. 

Ohs. 1. — ^Tho conjunction is sometimes understood; as, 
^^Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed."-*-.&aMM. 

Ohs. 2. — When the nouns conneeted are deecHptive of one and 
the same thlng^ they are in apposition^ and do not require a plural 
verb : as, *^ This philosopher and [ioetwas banished from his country.** 

Ohs. 3. — When the same nominative is repeated^ the words are in 
apposition^ and do not require a plural verb : as, 

"Love, and lof>e only, is the loan for love.**— Young. 

Ohs. 4. — When the verb separates its nominatives, It agree9 witli 
that which precedes it, and is understood to the rest ; as, 

^" Forth in the pleasing spring 

Thy beauty uhlUds, thy ^tenderness, and love." — Thomson, 
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Ob$. 5.— When two snbjeets are connected, one of which fo toke^ 
affirmiitively, and the otlier negatively, they belong to different 
propositions; And' the verb or pnmoun must agree with the affirm^ 
atm subject, and be nn<ler8tood to the other: as, '* Diligent tV 
dustry, and not mean sivingii, produces honourable competence.** 
8o alao when Mibjecti ore connected bv as well as^ but^ or moe ; &<<, 
^Cenar^ as well as Oicero, Viae admired for Aw eloqaence/*— '^i^&l< 
ing but wailings woe heard,"" — ^*'None bnt thou ceu^ aid at."— *^ No 
mortal maii^ save he, had eVr aumotfi." — Seoit, 

Obe. 6. — When the anbjecta are severally preceded by the adjeo* 
tive eacky every, or no, they are taken separately, and require a verb 
and pronoun in the singolar number ; as, 

^ And every sense, and every heart, «• joy.** — T'hamean. 
^£ach beast, each insect, happy in its own.*' — Pope, 

Obe, 7. — ^Two or more distinct wxh^ect phraeee connected by and^ 
require a plural verb ; as, *^7b be toiee in our own eyes, to be wiee in 
the opinion of the world^ and to be wiee in the eight of our Creator^ 
are three things so very different as rsirely to ooindde. — Blair, 

Bulb XIL— Veebs. 

When a Verb has two or more siugnlar nomi« 
natives connected by or or noTy it must agree with 
them in the singular number : as, " Fear o?' jeal- 
ousy affects him," 

Obe, 1. — When a verb has nominatives of different pereone or 
numbere^ connected by ^r or nar^ it must agree with that which is 
placed next to it, and be understood to the rest in the person and 
number required ; as, ^* Neither he aor his brothers were there.**— 
•* Neither you nor I am concerned.** 

Obe. 2. — But when the nominatives require different forme of the 
verb, it is, in general, more elegant to express the verb, or its anxil* 
Inry, in connection with each of them; as, ^^ Either thou art to 
blame, or I am.'* — ^* Neither were their numbers, nor %ca» their des- 
tjuiation known,** 

Obe, 8. — ^The speaker should generally mention himself last ; as, 
'*TlK>nor /mustgo." — ^^He then addressed his discourse to my 
father and «n«.'* But in confessing a fault he may assume the first 
place ; as, '' /and Robert did it.**— if. Edgeworti, 

Obe, 4. — ^Two or more distinct snbjeet phrcieee connected by or 
or nor^ reanire a singular verb; as, ^^ IlMt » drunkard ehsuld be 
I foor^ or ihu a fop e&ould be ignaranty is not strange.*' 

I EuLE XHL — ^Verbs. 

f When verbs are connected by a conjunction, 

they must either agree in mood, tense, and form, 
or have separate nominatives expressed ; as, " He 
himself Iidcl the plough, ^owed the grain, and at- 
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tended the reapers." — " She was proud, but she U 
now humble." 

Ohs, 1. — From this rule there are many exceptions. We may^ 
-without repeating the nominative, connect the present, the perfect, 
and the iirst-future tense of tiie indicative mood ; the corresponding 
tenses of the indicative and potential moods; the affirtnativo and 
the negative form ; or tlie simple and the compound form. But 
tlie simple verb must, in general, be placed first ; as, 

" What notliing earthly gives or can destroy,^'* — Pope, 
•'Some are, and must ftd, j^reater than the rest." — Id, 
*' Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart." — Id, 

Ohs, 2. — ^Tliose parts which are common to several verbs, are 
genenilly expressed to the first, and understood t'O the rest ; as, 
*^ Every sincere endeavour to amend shall be aaai9tei\ [shall he] 
accepted, and [ihall be] rewarded." — " Honourably do the best you 
can"[^'v] — **Hd thoujf'it as I did" [^/li/i^].— *' You have seen it; 
but I have not" [leea il]. — " If you will go, I will" [y<?]. 

EuLS XrV. — ^Participles. 

Participle^ relate to nouns or pronouns, or else 
are governed by prepositions: as, " Elizabeth's 
tutor at one time paying her a visit, found her 
employed in reading Plato." — Hume. 

Ohs. 1. — ^The word to which the particii)le relates, is sometimes 
tinderstood ; as, " Granting this to be true, what is to be inferre'l 
from it?" that is, '^/, granting this to be true, Q>sk^ what is to bo 
Inferred from it?" Some grammarians have erroneously taught 
that such participles tx^put absolute, 

Ohs. 2. — Participles have the same government as the verbs from 
wliich they are derived. The preposition oJ\ therefore, should not 
be used after the participle, when the verb does not require it. 
Thus, in phrases like the following, of is improper : " Keeping o/ 
one day in sQyen ;" — " By preaching o/ repentance ;" — " They letlb' 
beating ^Paul." 

Ohs, 3. — An imperfect or a compound participle, preceded by an 
article, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, 
becomes a verhal noun^ and, as such, it cannot govern an object 
after it A word whicli :*nay bo the object of the participle in its 
proper construction requires the preposition o/, to connect it vrith 
the verbal noun ; as, I. (3y the participle,) "By exercising the body 
we promote health." 2. (By the verbal noun,) "By the exercising 
^the body, health is promoted. 

Ohs, ^.-^Participles that have become noutiSy may bo used as 
such with or without the article. But we sometimes find those 
which retain the government and the adjimcts of participles^ used 
as nouns before or after verbs ; as, " Exciting such disturbances, is 
unlawful." — " Rebellion is rising against government." This moo- 
grel construotion » liable to ambiguity, and ought to be avoided* 
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• 

Ohs, 5. — According to the analogy of Oreek and Latiii, there are 
several intransitive verbs after which the participle in ing^ relating 
to the nominative, may be used in stead of the infinitive connected 
to tlie verb ; as, '' Continue /<?^fe?^tn^ the Lord your God." — 1 Sam,^ 
xii, 14. Greek, poreuomenoi — Latin, sequenUs. Not understanding 
the nature of this construction, or not observing what verbs admit 
of it, some persons use the participle erroneously as the object of the 
transitive verh ; and Murray has very unskillfuily laid it down as a 
rule, that ^^The participle with its adjnncts, may be considered as 
a siibstantive phrttse in the objectivo ca.*^, governed by the preposi- 
tion or verb;'* whereas, he himself on the preceding page, had 
cautioned the learner against treating words in i/i^, ^^ as if they were 
of an amphibious s|)ecie9, partly nouns and partly verbs ;^^—thsi is, 
*^ partly nouns and partly participles ;" for, according to Murray, 
participles are verbs. 

Rule XV, — ^Adverbs. 
Adverbs relate to verba, participles, adjectives, 
or other adverbs : as, " Any passion that hahitiv- 
ally discomposes our temper, or unfits us for 
jivoperhj discharging the duties of life, has mo-^t 
certainly gained a ve7*y dangerous ascendency." 

Obs. 1. — The adverb yes^ expressing a simple affirmation, and the 
adverb no, expressing a simple negation, are always independent. 
They generally answer a question ; and are equivalent to a repeti- 
tion of it, in the form of an affirmative or a negative proposition. 

Obs. 2. — No is sometimes an adverb of degree^ and, as such, it 
can relate only to comparatives; a**, "-^o greater*' — *'*'Ko sooner." 
I^'Oy when prefixed to a noun, is an adjective ; as, 

" No clouds, no vapours intervene."— :2>y«r. 

Obs, 3. — A. negation in English admits but one negative word ; 
as, "I could not wait any longer," — ^not, "rw longer." Double 
negatives are vulgar. 

Obs, 4. — ^The repetition of a negative word or cladso, strengthens 
the negation; as, "No, no, no." But two negatives in the same 
clause, destroy the negation and render the meaning affirmative ; 
as, ^N(yr did they not perceive their evil plight." — Milton. That 
is, they did perceive it. 

Obs, 5. — L5y the customary (but faulty) omission of the negative 
before but, that conjunction has acquired the adverbial sense of 
only ; and it may, when used with that signification be called an 
adverb,' Thus the text, " He hath not grieved me but in part," [3 
Cw., ii, 6,] might drop the negative and still convey the same 
meaning: " He hath grieved me but in part." 

Obs, 6. — AVe sometimes find adverbs used after the manner of 
nouns ; as, " The Son of Man hath not tohere to lay his head." — 
MaU,y viil, 20. "The Son of God — was not yea and nay, but in 
blm was yea," — 3 Cor,^ i, 19, "An eternal noto docs always last." 
'^'Cowley. 
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RULK XVL — 0ONJtTNOTIO2TS. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences; 
as, " I^t there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
me and thee, and between my herdmen arkd thy 
herdmen ; far we are brethren.'' — Bible. 

OU. 1. — Conjunctions that connect particular i^^rA, generally 
joia similar {>arfs of speech, in a common dependence on some other 
term. Tliose whicli connect sentences or clause.^ commonly unite 
one to an other, either as an additional affirmation, or as a coadU 
lion, a canse, or an end. 

Chs, 2. — ^The conjunction ox, oflen unites words that ara in ap^ 
position; as, "He offered himself aa ti journeyman" 

Obs. 3. — As frequently has the force of a relative pronoun ; as 
^^ Avoid such as are vicious.^^ — ^^Bnt to as many as received him, 
etc.'^ — *' lie then read the conditions as follow. " 

Obs. 4.— The conjunction that^ is {ve(\}XQTi\Xj understood ; as, ^^ Wo 
hoped [fha(\ you would come." 

Obs. 6. — riie conjunction thaty when it introduces a sentence as 
the subject of a verb, does not connect it to any other term ; as, 
** That mind is not matter, is certain." 

Obs. 6. — After than or as expressing a comparison, there is uso* 
ally an ellipsis of some word or words. The construction of tho 
words employed, may be known by supplying the ellipsis ; as, "^ Sha 
is younger than I" [/m].— ** He does nothmg, who endeavours to do 
more than ['ohaf] is allowed to humanity."— -«/bAn«on. 

Obs. 7. — When two corresponding conjunctitms occur, in their 
nsnal order, the former should be parsed as referring to the latter, 
which is more iiroperly the connecting word; as, ^^Sfeither sun not 
stars in many days appeared." — Aets,^ xxvii, ^0. 

Obs. 8. — Either^ corr&sponding to or^ and neither^ corresponding 
to nor or not^ are sometimes transposed, so as to repeat the dis- 
junction or negation at the end of the pentenco ; as, " Where then 
was their capacity of standing, or his either.^" — Barclay^ *^ Ho ia 
very tall, but not too tall neither,^'' — Spectator. 

Bulb XVIE.— Prepositions. 

Prepositions show the relations of things: as, 
*' The house was founded on a rock." 

Obs. 1. — In parsing any ordinary preposition, the learner should 
name the two terms of the relatiouy and apply the foregoing rule. 
The former term of relation is sometimes understood; as, [/«ay] 
"In a word, it would entirely defeat ray purpose." — *'For all shall 
know me, [rechminr/\ from the least to the greatest." — Hebrews^ 
viii, 11. 

Obs. 2. — When a preposition introduces the infinitive, a phrase^ 
or a sentence, which is made tlie entire subject or predicate of a 
propositioa, it has no antecedent term of relation; as, ^^Toh^ good. 
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is, to be happy.''— *< To be reclaoed to poverty, is A great afBiotlon.** 
— -*^ Far All old man to be redaoed to poverty, is a very great afflic- 
tion.'' Dr. Adam remarks, that ^^ 7h is often taken abeolutely ; as, 
* To confess the truth,* — * To proceed.' " But his examples are not 
appropriate; tor what he and many other grammarians call the 
injftnUvse abooluU^ evidently depends on something tfnden^tood. 

(^, 3. — In the faniiHar style, a preposition governing a relative 
or an interrogattvo pronoun, is often separated from its object, and 
^eonaeetetl with the other term of relation; a<s ^^ Whom did he 
vpeak ioT*^ Bat it is more dignified, and, in general, more grace- 
fal, to pinoe the preposition before the pronoun ; as, ^^ To whom did 
lie speak?** 

Ob9, 4. — ^Two prepositions sometimes come together, so that 
lliejr onght n(»t to be separated in parsing ; as, ^* Latabeth is o^ef 
mgain»t Westminster-abbey." — L. Murray, 

•* And /row hefore the lustre of her face.** — Thomson, 

Obs. 5. — Two separate prepositions have sometimes a joint refer- 
ence to the same noun ; as, ^ He boasted o/y and contended /or^ 
the i)riviiegel" This construction is formal, an«l scarcely allow- 
able, except in the law style. It i^* better to say, ^ IIo boasted of 
iLe privilege, and contended for it." 

Rule XVill. — ^Interjections, 

Intenections have no dependent construction ; 
BSy " Of let not thy heart aespise me.'' — JohnaoTu 

OU, — " Interjections in English have no government." — Lowth, 
When a word, not in the nominative absolute, is connected with 
an interjection, or u$«ed in exclamation, its construction generally 
depends upon something undentood , as, ^ Ah me /"-^that is ^* Ah I 
fitf mo /"— '' Wo it me /"--that is, " Wo is <d wk? /" 
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Rule XIX. — Possessives, 

A noun or a pronoun in the possessive case, is 
governed by the name of the thing possessed ; as, 

*' Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine / 
Touch'd by thy hand, again Homers glories shine." 

Ob9, 1. — ^The governing noun is sometimes understood ; aft, " At 
the Alderman's" [A<7W««.]— " A book of my brother's" \bo6ks\ 

Obs. 2. — ^When nouns of the possessive case, are c<mnected by 
tonjunctionSy or put in apposition^ the sign of possession must ni- 

* The arranffmnani of words Is treated of in the obaorratlooa under fbe Sulea^ bot 
tahy la tbo autboir** laiTcor worka 
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ways be annexed to sncli, and snch only, aa imTnediately precede 
t)ie governing noun, expressed or understood; as, ^^John and 
Eiiza^s teacher is a man uf more learning than Janiee^s, or An- 
drew's." — ** For David my servant's sake." 

Obs. 3. — The apostrophe and $ are sometimes annexed to that part 
of a eompound^namey which is, of itself, in the objective case; as, 
^'The captain-of-the-gaard's house/'— i?i6^. *' The Bard-<tf>Lo- 
inond's lay is done." — Hogg, • • 

Ob$, 4. — ^To avoid a concurrence of Iiissing sonnds, the « is some- 
times <miittedy and the apostrophe only retained ; as, ^^ For con- 
science' salce." — " Mtwes' minister." — " Felix' room." — " Achillea' 
wrath." But in prose this ellision should be sparingly indulged. 

Oh», 5. — The relation of property may also be expressed by the 
preposition <if; as, " The will of man," — for " man's will." Of 
those forms, we should adopt that which will render the sentence 
the most perspicuous and agreeable; and, by the use of both, 
avoid an uupleadaut repetition of either. 

EuLE XX. — Objectives. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and 
preperfect participles, govern the objective case : 
as, " I found lier assisting himP ** Having finished 
the worh^ I submit itP 

Obs, 1. — ^The objective case gener&Wy follows the governing word : 
bnt when it is emphatic, it sometimes precedes it; as, ^^This^oin^ 
they have gained." A relative or an interrogative jt^^^mmn is com- 
monly placed at the head of its clause ; as, *^ Whom will the meet- 
ing appoint ?" 

Om» 2. — ^Active-transitive verbs are sometimes followed by two 
objectives in apposition; ns, ^^Thy saints proclaim thee hingy-^ 
Cowper, — " And Qod called {he firmament Heaven." — Bible, 

Obs. 3. — When a verb is followed by two words in the objective 
case, which are not in apposition, nor connected by a conjunction, 
one of them is governed by a preposition understood ; as, " I paid 

[to] him the money,'''* — " They offered [ .»] me a «^^" — " lie asked 
oi^ them the question." 

Obs. 4. — In expressing such sentences passively, the object of the 
preposition is sometimes erroneously assumed for the nominative: 
as, ^''Me was paid the money ^^ instead of, *^ The money ^as paid [t(>] 
Am." i 

Obs. 5. — Some verbs will govern a kindred noun, or its pronoun, 1 

but no other : as, " He Used a virtuous Zi/J?." — " II ear, I pray you, 
this dream which I Tuwe dreamed.^^ — Gen.^ xxxvii, 6. 

EuLE XXI. — Same Cases. 
Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, i 

and their participles, take the same case after aa | 

before them, when both words refer to the same 
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thing : as, " lie retnm'd a friend^ who came a /b^." 
— " The chUd was named JoTmT — ^^ It could not 
beA^." 

Ob%. 1. — ^TJiis is, perhaps, more properly a rule of agreement ; tlie 
ivords connected bj the verb, agree as if they were ia appontio/u 
-£See Rule 3d ] 

Ohs, 2. — In the foregoing rule, the worda after and before refer 
rather to Uie order of the sense and construction, ttiaa to the plao> 
ing of the words. The proper euhject of the verb is the nominative 
to it, or btfore it, by Bole 2d ; and the otlier nominative, however 
placed, belongs c^/ter the verb, by Bule 2l8t 

Oh$, d.*»In interrogative sentences, the terms are asvally iran$^ 
poeed^ or both are placed <tfter the verb ; as, 

" Whence, and fohat art thou^ execrable shnpo ?" — Milton, 
""Alt thou that traitor angel F art thou he V^^—Idem, 

Ohs. 4.— In some peculiar constructioms both words naturally 
come before the verb ; w«, " l know not who she t»." And they ara 
ftometimes placed in this manner by transposition; as, *^Yct He 
it is:" 

Bulk XXII. — Oujectives, 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as, 

** Truth and good are one : 
And beauty dwells in them^ and they in her^ 
With like participation.^'*— ^Akeriside. 

Ohs, 1. — Most of the prepositions may take the imperfect partis 
eiple for their object ; and some, the preperfeet : as, " On opening 
the trial, they accused him ofhaioiwj defrauded them." 

Ohe, 2.— -Prepositions are sometimes elliptically Qonstrued with 
adjectives; as, in vain^ in secret^ atfrst^ on high; — i. e., in a vain 
manner^ in secret places^ at the first time^ on high places. In pars- 
ing, supply the ellipsis. [See Obs. 4th, nnder Rule 4tli.] 

Obs. 8. — ^In a few instances, prepositions precede adverbs ; as, at 
9nce,from abovCyfor ever. These should be united if the terms are 
to bo parsed together as adverbs ; but we may suppose tho latter 
words to be used substantively^ by Obs. 6th, on Rule 15tfa. 

Obs, 4. — ^When nouns of time or measure are connected with verba 
or adjectives, the prepositions which govern them, are generally 
suppressed ; as, ^^ We rode sixty miles that day ;^^ that is, ^^ through 
sixty miles on that^day." — "The wall is ten feet high;" that is, 
** high to ten feet." In parsing, supply the ellipsis. Such expres- 
sions as, "A board of six feet long," — " A boy of twelve years old." 
— are wrong. Strike out of; or say, " A board of six feet %n 
length,'*'' — " A boy of twelve years ofage^"* 

Obs, 6.-^ After the adjectives liloey near, and nigh, the preposition 
to or unto is generally understood ; as, " It is like [to or unto} sil« 
rer."— "Near [t<?] yonder copse." — " Nigh [to] this recess 3" 

5 
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€%9. 4.— Hm word «0r<&, -which mont f^mmariaBi call an mI- 
Jectire, is followed either bj the objective case or by a participle, 
'anppoeed to be governed by <j^ understood ; as, " The bofwc is w&rth 
a dollar/'-^" It is to0r<A mentioning.*' Buf^ after a careful exam- 
ination of the term, we know no reason why worth should be called 
an adjective rather than a pn^oniion governing the word which 
fallows it. 

Obi, 7.— After verbs of giving, procuring^ and some others, there 
b osually an ellipsit of to or for before the objective of the person ; 
as, '* Give ^to] him water to drink." — " Buy \fQT\ me a knife,* 

Bulk XXm.— Infisitivks. 

The preposition to governs tbe mfinitive mood, 
and commonly connects it to a &ute verb; a^. 
** I desire to leamT — Dr. Adam. 

Oftt. l.^-Most gramraarianB have considered the sign /<> as a part 
efthe infinUAce ; and have relerred the government of this mood to 
« preeeding verb. But the rule which tiiey give is partial and 
often inapplicable ; and their exceptions to it are numerous and 
puzzling. Though the infiniti ve is commoaly made^n adj unct to some 
finite verb, yet it may i>e Joined to almost all the other parts of 
speech. — [See Jnstit%ae8 o/£. Gram,, p. 186.] 

Oba. 2. — ^The infinitive sometimes depends on n vbt^ underttood ; 
tBj^^Tohe candid witii you, [/ eor^feuH I was in fault.^' 

RutiK XXIY. — IsvuKmym. 

* The active verbs bid^ dare, feel^ hear,^ let, wakey 
need, see, and their participles, nsnallv take the 
infinitive after them, withont the preposition to; as, 
** If he bade thee depart, how darest thoa- etay .^" 

OU, 1. — The preposition is always employed after the pa»ive 
fbrm of these verbs, and in some instances after the actioe ; as, ^^ llo 
was heard to say.''— ^^ I cannot see to do it," — ^^ What would dare 
ia molest him who might call on every side, to thousands enriched 
by his bounty V^-^Dr, Jokmon, 

Ohi, 2.— The auxiliary he of the passive infinitive is also sup« 
-pressed afterT^ Aaor^ maki^ and 4m; ft^ ^^ I lieard the letter reai^^ 
aot,***««w«.'* 

BULS XXV. — NOMXNATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the nom- 
inative, when its case depends on no other word : 
as, " He failing ^ who shall meet sacceas V^ — ^'' Your 
fatJier^, wl^epe ftre they ? and the ^opheta^ do 
they live for^^er r-=r2^^„ i, S. 
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^ Tki9 eaid^ he formed thee, AiJaml tliee^ O maii/ 
i?M<9< of the ground.'' — Milton. 

Obs. 1. — A nonn or pronoiin id pnl nHM)]ate in the BondiiAtlTei, 
tinder the foUowing Javr oircuinstiiiioefl ; — 

1. When, iDith a partidpU^ it is used to express it canae, or a 
conoomitaBtfact; as, 

" Thou iooidnf m, 

Shame to be overcome or overreach ^d. 
Would utmost vigor raise/* — Miltan, 

2. When, hy a direct v t ddr tm^ii n ^t in the pecond person, and 
set off from the verb ; as, ** At length, Seged^ reflect and be wise.** 

8. When, hy pleonoMm^ it id abrupt)/ iutruducedi ior the aake of 
^empbask ; as, ** Se that (s in the oity, fiMnine ami peetalenee ehall 
devonr him.** — *^ 0<idy a troop shall overcome him.'* — ^^ The north 
and the 9oviKt thoa liast created them.^— Ptft^. 

4. When, hy mere extlamation^ it is med without adth^ss, and 
inthout other worda expressed or implied to give it oonatruction ; 
as, 

^ Oh I deep enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dmwn of bliss, the iwiUg^ of our rfotsl^^^CampbeU, 

Ohe, 2. — ^The nominative pnt absolnte with a participle^ is equiv- 
alent to a dependent clanse commencin:? 'vrtth when^ while^ if^ 
9ince^ or became; aa, ** I being a child,'*— equal to, *' When I was a 
child." 

Ohe. 8. — ^The participle heinif b often nnderstood after nonna or 
pronouns put absolute ; as, 

" Alike in ignorance, his reason I—] iBUch, 
Whether ho thinks too little or t»o much.** — Tope, 

Ob§, 4. — All nouns preceded by an article, are in the third person ; 
and, in exclamatory phrases, such nouns sometimes appear to havo 
no determinable construction : as, *^ O the depth of the ridies both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God T' — Rom^ xi, 82. 

Obe, 5. — ^The case of nouns nsed in exclamations, or in mottoes 
aud abbreviated sayingf^ often depends, or may be ooaoeived to de* 
pend, on something understood ; and when tlieir construction can 
be satisfactorily explained on the principles of ellipsis, they are not 
-put absolute. The following examples may perhaps be res^ved in 
tMs manoer, though the expressions will lose much of their vivao- 




mie: 

Rule XXVI. — Subjitnotites. 

A fatnre contiDgency is best expressed by a 
verb in the Subjunctive present; and a mere 
supposition, with indefimte time, by a verb in the 
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Subjnnctive imperfect; but a conditional cir- 
cumstance assumed as a fact, requires the Indi- 
cative Mood: as "If thou forsake him, he will 
cast thee oflF forever." — "If it were not so, I 
would have told vou." — "If thou weni^ nothing 
would be gained. — "Though he w poor, he is 
contented," 



CHAPTER UL— EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

Denfffied to exercise the pupil in emptying practically the Joules of 
Syntax liable to he violated. To be corrected orally. 

Lesson I. — ^Undee Euls II. — Nominatives. 

1. Tliee must have been idle. 

[FoRMULs. — Not proper, because the prononn ihse is ia the ob- 
jective case, and is the subject of the verb must have been. But, 
according to Rule 2d, ^* A upun or a pronoun which is tlie subject 
of a finite verb, must be in tlie nominative case." Therefore, thee 
should be thou; llius, Thou must have been idle.] 

2. Him that loiters by the way, may be belated* 
S. Them tliat labour, should be rewarded. 

4. Us who are spared, ought to be thankfuL 

5. You and me are equally concerned* 
C. Are not thee and him related? 

7. My brother Is older than me. 

8. He cannot read so Well as thee. 

0. Who fastened the door t Me. 
10. Whom do you suppose did it? 

Lessor II. — Undbb Rule IIT.— Apposition. 

1. I have heard from my cousin, she that was here last week. 

[FoBMULS. — Not proper, becauf^e the pronoun she is in the noro- 
inative case, and is used to explain the noun cousin which is in the 
objective case. But, according to Rule dd, ^^ A noun or a personal 
pronoun, used to explain a preceding noun or pronoun, is put, by 
apposition, in the same case." Therefore^ she should be her; thus, 
I have heard from my cousin, Aef that was here last week.] 

2. That was the tailoress, her that made my clothes. 
8. I saw your friend, he that was here last winter. 

4. Dennis, the gardener, him that gare me the tulips, has proxxk- 
&ed me a piony. 

Lesson III. — ^Undxr Rule V. — ^Pnovotnro. 
1. Ought not every man to be careful of their reputation! 
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[FoRMin:.«.--»!9'ot proper, beennse the prononn ^imr Is of tiie 
])1ural naiiiber, auddoes not correotly represent its antece<lent noun 
nnaUy which, is of the third ])er8on, singular, raascaline. Bat, wy 
cording to Rale 6th, ^* A pronoun must agree with its snteoedenL 
or the noon or prononn which it represent'*, in person, number, and 
gender." Therefore, their sliouhl be hU; thus, Ought not ever/ 
man to be careful of his reputation 'c] 

• 2« Every one innst judge of their own feelings.— i»^r9n. 
8. We may be displeased with a person without bating tbenu 

4. 1 poured water on the embers to quench iL 

5. Ask lier for the scissors, and bring it to me. 

6. lie had sown the oats, and it hod ahready sprung up. 

Lnesosr IV. — Undeb Rttu VL — ^Pbo^couns. 

1. The jury will be confined until it agrees on a verdict 

tFoRMULE. — Not proper, because the pronoun it is of the singu- 
lar number, and does not correctly represent its antecedent jury^ 
which is a collective noun conveying the idea of plurality. Bnt, 
according to Rule 6th, " When the antecedent is a collective noun 
conveying the idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with it, in 
the plural number." Therefore, it should be they ; tlius, The Jury 
will be confined until they agree on a verdict.] 

2. The people will not relinquisb its rights. 
8. The clergy liad declared its intention. 
4. The party disagreed among itself. 

6. The committee were unanimous, and this is its award. 
6. The company then renewed its claims 

Lesson Y. — Unbee Rule VII. — ^Pbo^oitkb. 

1. Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. 

[FoBMULB. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun itself is of the 
singular number, and does not correctly represent Ma two anteced- 
ents, discontent and sorrow^ which are connected by and^ and 
taken conjointly. But, according to Rule 7tii, " When a pronoun 
Las two or more antecedents connected by and^ it must agree with 
them in the plural number." Tiierefore, i7«e(/* should be themsehes ,- 
thus. Discontent and sorrow manifested themsehes in his countea* 
once.] 

2. Avoid lightness and frivolity : it is allied to folly. 
8. Truth and honesty cannot fail of its regard. 

4. Leaming and good sense always adorn its possessor. 

6. Banish envy and strife, lest it utterly destroy your peace. 

6. Cherish love and unity : it is the life of society. 

Lesson VL — ^Undee Rule VIII. — ^Pbonouns. 
1. Neither wealth nor bonour can satisfy their votaries. 

[FoKMULE.*— Not proper, because the pronoun iheir is of the plu» 
ral number, and does not correctly represent its two auteoedeata 
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weahk tati JMfMvr, irMtik are mmieeted l^^ivfV Od taiBCS ^s- 
janctlvely. But, aooordiiig to Rule 8tti, *^ Whea a pponoim has 
two or more mngnlar anteMdents oonneetod by or or nor^ it must 
agree with them in the singalar nainher/' Therefiiret their ahoold 
be fCi/ tlma, Neither wealUi nor hunoar can satkty iu votariea.) 

2. Can Jnstice or trath change their nature? 
8. One or the other most relinquish their claim. 

4. Neither tlie Hon nor the tiger will bow tlieir neck to the yoke. 
6. The hone or the os will lend tiiee their atrengl^ 

<L Neither my fiitUer nor my maetev wooid give theur eoneett^ 

Lbssoh VIL— TJudbb Buui IX.— YsBsa* 

1. Yon was kindly received. 

[FomnrLB. — ^Not proper, because the verb teas rec^/oed is of the 
aingalar number, and doea not agree witit its nomiaatirdy^i^ whi^ 
is plaral. Bat, according to Kale 9th, *^ A finite verb mast agree' 
with its sabject, or nominative^ in person and nnmb^r.^ Therefore, 
toot reeeiwM should be Vicre reeewed; thuS| You wer€ kindly r»- 
eciud^ 

5. Appeanmoea fo often deeeptiTe. 

8. The propriety of such restrictions are donbtfrd: 
4. There is windows oa three sides of the room* 

6. Thou sees the difficulties with which I am sorroonded. 
6. What does all my ezertiona avail I 

LEssoif Ym. — ^Undeb Rttlv X.— Yersa 

1. The people rejoices in that whicU should cause sorrow* 

[FoBHUi^. — ^Not proper, because tiie verb rejoices is of the singu* 
lor number, and does nut correctly agree with tlie nominative 
veopUy which is a colleetivd noun conveying tlie idea of plurality. 
But, according to Rule 10th, *^ When the nominative is a collective 
noun conveying tlie idea of plurality, the verb moiat agree with it 
in the plural number.'' Therefbre, rejoicee should be rejoice; thna, 
The people r^oiee in that which shoiud cause sorrow.] 

2. Tlie nobiTity was assured that he would not interpose. 
8. The comnvitteo has attended to their appointment. 

4. The majority was disposed to adopt the measure. 

6. All the world is spectators of your conduct. 

6. Blessed is the people that know the joyful soxxmL^Biblem 

Lessos IX.— UxnBB Btlb Xf.-^Yuoa. 

1. Industry and frugaltty leade to wealth. 

[FoBMULB. — ^Not proper, because the verb leadi is of the shigrda^ 
number, and does not correctly agree with its two nominatives, 
industry and frugality^ which are connected by and^ and taken 
cuDJointly. But, according to Bale 11th, ^ When a verb has twa 
or more nominatives connected by and, it moat agree with tlieii\ 
in the plural number.^' Therefore, letUk ahoiU4 be kadi ^iuia^ In* 
tlnitnr and fhiiraKtv lead k> vttdth.'^!- 
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2. Temperance and ezerclM p r wer v o y healtb. 

8. )far love and afieotkNi towards tliee reraaina anaMerad 

4. wealthy henoorf and kappinefls, fttraakaa tbe iadoleiit. 

6. My flesh and my heart &ileth.— .6t&2#. 

6. In all Ilia works, there ia sprighUioess and vigoor. 

LiasoN X. — ^UNDtsa Bulk XII.— Ysbbs. 

1. Ignorance or negligence have caused this mistake. 

[FoBKiTUL — Not proper, beoaase tbe verb have eataed fa of the 
l^lnrs^ nnmbeiv and does not correctly agree with its two nomina- 
tives, ignorance and negiigencej whick are connected by &r^ and 
taken di^anotively. Bi^ according to Rale 12th, *^ When a verb 
has two or more singnlar nominatives connected by <yr or nor^ it 
most agree with them in the singular number." Tlierefore, have 
eaiuect should be has eatued; thuBf Ignorance or negligence hat 
caused this mistake.] 

2. No axe or hammer have ever awakened an echo here. 
8. What the*heart or the imagination dictate, flows readily. 

4. Neither authority nor analogy support such en opinion. 

5. Either ability or inclination were wanting. 

6. lie comes — ^aor want nor cold his coarse delay.— «/aA»J9NL 

Laasosr XI. — U:7dbb Bulb XIH. — Ysbbs. 

1. They would neither go in, nor suffered others to enter. 

[FoKXULB -»-Not proper, because the verb suffered, which is in 
tlie indicative mood, is connected^ without repetition of the nomin- 
ative, to toeuld ffo^ which is in the potential mood. But, accord- 
ing to Rule 13 til, ^'When verbs are connected by a conjunction, 
they must either a^ee in mood, tense, and form, or have separate 
nominatives ezpresssed." Therefore, suffered should be iMn^«t{/^ ; 
(toeuld understood ;) thua^ They would neither go in, nor staffer 
others to enter.] 

2. Does not he waste his time, and neglects his lessonal 
8. Did not she send, and gave you this information ? 

4. Their bonoors are departing, and oome to an end. 

6. He had retired to his farm, and appeared to be liappy thera^ 

6. He was elected to the office, but would not serve. 



Lsasov XII. — ^Undbb Bulb XX— OaaDoinnfr. 

1. She I BnaH more readily forgive. 

[FoBHULE.— -Not proper, because the pronoim sft^is hi the nom- 
inative case, and is the object of tbe active-transitive verb shall 
J, forgive. But, according to Rule 20th, "Active-transitive verbs, 

f and their imperfect and preperfect participles, govern the objective 

case.'' Therefore, she should be Iter ; thus^ Mer 1 shall more r<iadily 
forgive.] 

S. Thou only have I chosen. 
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8. Who shall we send on this errand ? 
4. My father allowed my brother and I to acoorapaoj hinu 
6. He. that is idle and mischievoaa, reprove sharply. 
6. Who slioold I meet but my old friend I 

LxseoH XIIL^Undeb Rulb XXI. — Samb Cases. 

1. We did hot know that it was liim. 

[FoBMULB. — ^Not proper, because the prononn himj which 'foIlov'S 
ihe noQter verb tfoa, is in the otjective case, and does not agree 
with the pronoun it^ which precedes the verb, in tlie nominative ; 
both words referring to the same tiling. But, according to Rulo 
21st, ^^Active-intransitive, passive, ami neuter verbs, and their 
f)artioiples, take the same case after as before them, when both 
words refer to the same thing." Therefore, Am should hehs; thvom 
We did not know that it was he.] 

2. We thought it was thee. 

8. I would act the same part, if I were him* ^ 

4. It could not have been her. 

6. It is not me that he is angry with. 

6. They believed it to be I. 

Lbsson XIV. — U^^)EB Rule XXII. — Objbctites. 

1. It rests with thou and me to decide. 

[FoBBltrLE. — ^Not proper, because the prononn t?iou is in the nom- 
Inutive case, and is governed by the i^repositiou toUh. But, ac- 
cording to Rule 22d, ^^ Prepositions govern the objective case.^ 
Therefore, thou should be thee ; tlius, It rests with thee and me to 
decide.] 

2. Let that remain a secret between yon and I. 
8. I lent the bo(»k to some one, I know not who« 

4. Let no quarrel occur among we three tellows. 

5. Who did he inquire for? Thou. ' 

6. From he that is needy, turn not away. 

Lesson XV. — ^Undeb Rule XXIII. — I x ji N iTiVEfl. 

1. Ought these things be tolerated f 

[FoBMULE. — Not proper, because the infinitive he tclerated^ is not 

> preceded by.tlie preposition to. But, according to Rule 28d, ^^Tho 

preposition to governs tlie infinitive moixl, and commoner connects 

It to a finite verb.** To should be inserted; thus, Ought those 

things to be tolerated ?] 

2. Please excuse my son's absence. 
8. Cause every man go out from mo. 
4. Forbid them enter the garden. 

6. Do yon not perceive it move? 

6. Allow others discover your merit. 

7. He was seen go in at that gate. - 
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Lesson XVI. — Undeb Kule XXIV.— lunjirnTES. 

1. They need not to call ii[>on her. 

[FoRMULB. — Not proper, because the preposition to ts insertet? 
before caU^ which follows the active verb need. Bat, according to 
Rule 24th, "The active verbs hid^ dare^feel^ hear, lety make^ need^ 
«00, and their participles, usaally take the infinitive after them, 
witbont the preposition fo." Therefore, to should be omitted; 
thus, **They neea not call upon her.] 

2. I felt a chilling sensation to creep over me. 
8. I have heard him to mention the subject, 
4.. Bid the boys to come in immediately. 

6. .1 dare to say he has not got home ^et. 
6. Let no rash promise to bo made. 

Lesson XVIL — ^Undsr Rifle XXV. — ^Nom. Absoltttb. 

1. Him having ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed. 

[FoRMUi^E. — Not proi>er, because the pronoun Aw», whose case 
depends on no (»ther word, is in the objective case. But, accord- 
ing to Rule 25th, "A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the 
nominative, when it*« case depends on no other word.'' Therefore, 
him should be he; thus, Me having ended his discourse, the asseui?* 
bly dispersed.] 

2. Me being young, they deceived me. 

8. Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

4. The child is lost; and ine, whither shall I go? 

5. Thee l)eiug present, he would not tell what he knew* 

6. Arise, and gird thyself, O thee tliat sleepest! 

7. O wretched us I shut from the light of hope! 

8. "Thee tool Brutus, my son I" cried CaBsar overcome. 

9. But him, the chieftain of them all. 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall. 

Lesson XVIII. — ^Under Rule XXVI. — Subjunctives. 

1 . Hs» will not be pardoned, unless he repents. 

[FoRMULE. — Not proper, because the verb repents^ whidi is used 
to express a future contingency, is in the indicative mood. But, 
according to Rule 26th, "A future contingency is best expressed 
by a verb in the subjunctive, present." Therefore, repents should 
be repent ; thus, He will not be pardoned unless he repent.} 

2. I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rains. 

3. If thou feltest as I do, wo should soon decide. 

4. I knew thou wert not slow to heai. 

5. Let him take heed lest he falls. 

6. If thou castest nie off, I shall be miserable. 

7. I believed, whatever was the issue, ail would be welL 

8. If he was on impostor, he must have been detected. 
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CHAPTER IV.— ANALYSIS AND PAESING. 

Two or more subjects, connected by a conjunct 
tion, may belong to the same predicate ; or two 
or more connected predicates may have the same 
sabj^ci In this casc^ the sentence shoitld be con- 
sidered simple^ with a compound subject or predU 
cate. 

Phrases are either simphj complex, or com- 
pound. 

A phraso, containing a phrase as an adjunct of 
its principal part, is called a complex phraae^ as, 
*^By the bounty of Heaven!*^ 

A phrase, composed of two or more coordinbte 
phrases, is called a compotmd phrase,' as, *' Stoop^ 
i7tg down and looking %n'^ 

ExEsasB I. 

Analyze fke following ientenee$^ pointing tnit the eompevnd suh* 
feeU and predicates^ and dietinguiihing the different hinde ^phraeee. 

Example. — ^^ The Gauls, a barbarous people, in the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ, invaded Italy and burned Rome." 

Tbis is a simple declarative sentence, having a compoand predicate. TIm tat^eet la 
OituU; the compound predicate Is inwuUd and owned; the objects are lUilt^ 
and Rome, * 

The ad jnncte of the snbject are M« and the explanatory phrase, a harbaroue pet^le, 
of which the principal part is people, modified by a and barbarotia ; the adjonct, of 
the predicate, is the complex adverbial phrase, in Uu/ovrth century b^ore Christ ; 
the principal part of the phrase is century^ the adjuncts of which are the^ /ourih, and 
the simple adjective phrase, b^ore Cfiriet ; neither of the objects has any adjuncts. 

Temi>erance and exercise preserve the health both of the body 
and the mind. The vrikl animals turned, looked, and ran away. 
Jhe faculty of reasoning^ accurately, is possessed by very few. The 
an was pouring its meridian raya upon the Arabian desert, wliea 
A caravan halted for refreshment and repose. Obidah, the son of 
Abensina, left the caravansary early in tlie morning, and pursued 
Lis journey through the plains of Hindoostas. I went by the field 
of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man void of understand- 
ing. The Puritans rejected with contempt the ceremonious homage 
of other sects. AQicted by this spectacle of suffering, he proffered 
immediate relief Hy what authority doest thou these thiBgs f In 
the autumn of 1783, the war of the Revolution had closed with 
glory to the several States. The creation is a grand museum filled 
with wondersi'and beauties, aad glories. Fine writing is geaerallj 
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th« effect of Bpootaneotis thongbta and s labored style. A large, 
branching, aged oak 19, |>erlui|)8, the inoal Tenerable of all inaniinato 
objects. We should Ibrglve ireely, bat forget rarely. Get justly, 
QM soberly, distriUate cheerfully, and live coatentedly. 

PARSING. 

Jfter analyzing each ef the above eenteneei^ let the pvpil he required 
to dietinguish the different parts qf speech^ and their clattsen ; to 
mention their modifioatione in order ; to point out thePr relation^ 
agreement^ or government ; and to appfy the Bulea of JSyntax. 
Thua:^ 

XZAlfPLS PAB8B>. 

^ Han*8 highest interest consists in virtae." 

HaiCt iB A cornmoQ nonn, of the third person, singnl&r nnmber, maseulino ft^nder, and 
pOMeastve com : and is govenied by interetit; According 10 the Riilv IVth, 
vblcli says, ** A noun or a pronoim la the poeaeafllve case, 1m gitveroed by tbo 
name of the thing possessed.** 

jPpA«s< is a common aiUective, of the soperlatfre degree; conipare<l hi^h^ kiffher^ 
highett.' and relates to interegt ; according to Bttle 4th, which says, ^'Adjeo* 
tives rotate to noons or prononns.** 

JnUreat is a common noun, of the third person, singnlar namber, neater gender, and 
nominaUve case : and is the subjeci of vonHietHf according to Rule 2d, which 
says, ** A nonn or pronoun which is the subject of a finite verb, must be in 
the nominative ease." 

Ofnette^ is a regular neuter rerb, fhnn oofieM, ccnHfited, eoMUtUfig^ eansMed; 
found in the indicatire inmNi, present tense, third person, and singular num- 
ber; and agrees with its nominatiro interest; accordins to Rule 9th, which 
says, **A finite verb must Agree with its subject, or nominatiTe, in (jersonand 
nnnuer." 

Jn is a preposition : and shows the relation between virtus and conMMti; according 
to Itule iTtli, which says, *' PreiMn^itions show the relation of things.** Be- 
cause the phrase in virtue modifies conH&t^. 

Virttte U a common noun, of the third person, singular nnml>er, neuter gender, 
and ob)(>cUve case: and is governed by in; according to Rule 22d« which 
aays^ ^Trupoailions govern the objective cane," 

ExsncisB IT.— TnB Sctbjxot Phbasb. 

Jn ihis^ and each of the foUowing exereieee^ let the pupil be required 
to analyze (tccordlng to the example^ and paree as in the pr^seding 
exercise. 

Example. — " To be at once a rake and glory In the character, 

discovers a bad disposition and a bad heart.** 

This Is a simple declarative sentence, having a compound subject The subject It 
composed of the two coordinate phrases, To beat ones a rats and to glory in ths 
cAarffc<0r, conneeted by and; tho principal part of the flrat phraae is to hs; and 
its adinnets are the adverbial phrase at ones and the indefinite aUribnte raks. (see 
Obs. 4, paae 6«,) modified by a; the principal part of the second phrase is, to glory ; 
nnd its aSunet is the simple adverbial phrase, *n I** eharaeUr, the principal part 
belng^nKMlifled by <Ae. The predicate of the sentence is dtsoovsrs ; the ot^jects, ftis- 
position and /tsartf each modlflcd by the aiyuncts a and had. 

To do good to an men, !s the dnty of a Ohrisdan. Riding mi 
horseback is a beneficial exercise. To live soberly, righteously, and 
pioQSly, comprehends the whole of our duty. To be totalW Indif- 
ferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in character. To have 
remained calm under such provocatioiiai was a proof of reoiarkabUi' 
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self-control. To bd eonttntially sabjeot to tha br^ith of slander, 
will tarniBh tlie purest repntation. To perceive nothing or not to 
jieroeive, is the same. To profess regard and act injuriously, dis- 
covers a base mind. To know one> own ignorance, is generally 
conducive to improvement. To bo happy without the approval of 
consciencci ia impoi«sible. To err b human ; to forgivci divine. 

ExBROiSB III. — ^The Object Phi:a8B. 

ExAMPLK.— " Pope professed to have learned his poetry from 
Dryden." 

This Is a simpio dcdarativo sentence. The snbjeet is Pops; the predfeato is pro^ 
tMti«d ; the object iai the CMiiiplox phraf.c% to havewtmed hu pottry fr<tm Dryden. 
The princlpnl part tit'the phrase is, to httvs Isamtd; its adjuncts, toe object poetry 
and tihe Himple ailverbiol iihrase./>'om' Dryden; poetry is incKlLfled by the a^jooct/iM. 
11 either the subjuci nor the predicate of the seatence, has any adjuncts. 

We should always desire to obey the dictates of conscience. Uo 
who desires to be happy, should cultivate integrity and seit-respect. 
"VVe swear to preserve ti»o blessings for which our fathers toiled and . 
Lied. The teacher enjoined upon his pupils, to bo industrious in 
study, to cultivate a virtuous disposition, and especially to lovo 
trutli. Seelc earnestly to iniprove your talents. Cease to do evil, 
learn to do well. I dare not proceed so hastily, lest I give offence. 
Never attempt to conceal a fault, but confess it freely. We should . 
love to do what God command:). Artaxerxes being thus entreated, 
could not refuse to pardon liim. By the faults of others, wise men 
learn to correct their own. He began attain to teach by the 
seaside. 

ExEBoiSB IV. — Thb Attribute Phkase. 
ExA3«*TJ2. — " Ills object was not to surprise his readers.^ 

This is a simple dpclarative sentence. The sabjcct is ob^eci^ modified by the ad- 
junct hU; the jiredicate is «oa«, modified by the adverb not; theattribato is the 
phrase to surpritie his readers ; the principiil part of the phrase ia to twrprtse, the oh» 
ject of which is readera, modified by Ma, 

The object of punishment should be, to reiorra tno wicked. To 
be good is to be happy. To surrender without making resistance, 
would be, to submit to a base and iuglurious death. To attempt 
further to illustrate bo plain a truth, would bo only to spend time 
uselessly. To smilo on those whom we should censure, is to bring 
guilt upon ourselves. The tendency of evil is, to make men miser- 
able. The highest art of the mind of man, is, to possess itself with 
tranquillity in the hour of danger. IIo was known to bo kept in 
close custody at Oxford. My power is to advise, not to compel. 
Is life to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery ? The 
nhip is to sail to-morrow. Ilis condnct was greatly to be admired. 
My friend is in very good health. The tniin might liave been ofl 
the track. The vessel was behind its usual time. To submit to 
insult, is, to give occasion for it. The silver age is reckoned to Lavo 
•ommeaoed at the death of Augostua, 
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ExsBOiBK y. — ^Adjxotitb Ain> Adtkkbiai. Phbabcs* 

Example. — " Where there is no knowledge of the law, a man 
acting in o{ pobitioa to it, cannot be properly Bald to trans- 
gress it." 

This to ft complex declarative aentenee. The principal clanso ia. a man txetinff in 
cpponUion to u, catifMft 6« prop^ly naid to trtintgfSK* it; tliu ueiieiulent elaaae la, 
^h«r4 there U no knotoUdge of the kiiJD. Tbe c(inn«ctive is where. 

The subject of tlio prinoi|ioi elaase is man; tlie priMiicate, can be eaid; the attrl^ 
bute, to iranegreaa it. Tlioa^jDDCts of tlio subject are </, aod the cuuiplex a^ectivo 

Shrnsc, ariing in oppoHHon to it; the princiiMil part nf tiie phrase is acting, moot- 
ed by the complex adverbial phrase, in, oppaeUion to it^ the i>rincipai part of which 
is opposition^ iiio<1ifled by the simple adjective plirase, lo it. Tho iKHiincts of the 

Crodicatc are noi aatl properly^ and the Aependeni clause; the adjunct of tho attribato 
the obj«ot 4*, 

TliesnbitH^tof th«dc*pcnf1ont clansols tnotUedffe ; tho predicate is ie. Tbe »!- 
)nnci.of tne auhject are tio and tlic simple ai^octlvo plira;»c, qf the law; tho adjunct 
«f t^ predicate b titare, 

Genins Las often been discovered in persons of a very hnmble 
condition in life. In summer the fervid sun darting liis direct rays, 
oppresses us witli heat. A man of integrity will never listen to 
any reason against conscience. The ambition to excel was manifest 
in all his acts. An old man was busily employed in planting and 
ingrafting an apple-lreo. We should always strive to do right. 
Eliza's benevolence i;i relieving the poor was much to be com- 
mended. Christians should exhibit an ability to endure the various 
vicissitiides of life. Newton's ideas regarding the nature of comets 
were quite fanciful. Honors bestowed on the illustrious dead, havo 
in them no admixture <f envy. A habit of sincerity ia acknowl- 
edging faults, is a guard against committing them. 

ExEECJiSK Vr. — ^Thk Explanatoby Phrase- 
Example. — *' It is a Christian's vocation to do good to all," 

This i.i a simple declarative sentence. The snbject la it ; iho predicate is ie ; tho 
attribute is vocation, Thu adjunct of the subject is the explanutory phrattfr, tit do 
good to all; the principal part of the phrase is todo^ita adjuncts are the obJ<*ct 
good and the simple adverbial phrase, to all. The adjunct of tho attribute is ChrU' 
Uan\ modified by a. 

It is a great crime to deceive the innocent nnd confiding. It is 
good to sing praises unto our God. It is impossible to instrucc 
those who have no desire to learn. It is of little use to form plans 
of life. It deserves- our best skill, to inquire iiito those rules, by 
which we may guide our judgment. It is a si^n of great prudence, 
to be willing to receive instriTction. It is the duty of public speak- 
ers, in addressing any popular assembly, to be previously masters 
of their subject. It pleased Darius the King, to set over the king- 
dom a hundred and twenty princes, who should bo over the whola 
kingdom. 

EXEBOISE YII. — ^TuE IXDKPENDENT PHKASa. 

Example 1. — "Night coming on, the battle was discontinued." 

This is a s! mple deolHratlve sentence. The pubject is ?>a«^ ; the predicate Is, trr-i 
alvioniinued. Tho adjunct of the subject is tfie. Night coin{n<r on^ i» na indep.-^niU 
ent phrase ', its principal part is night, the adjunct of which is the piurtioipial phnae, 
comiu0 on, of which coming is the principal part, and itf adjunct^ on. 
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EzAMPMi 2.-^^ To apeftk o^mdkllji I di^l aot quite imdMstaDd the 

snbject." 

A simple declarativo sonteneo. Tbo anhjeet is /; the predicate is did understand; 
the object tB sutj^tot The wljuiiots of the predieate are not snd quite; that of tbo 
object in tke. To »peftk vordtdly is an iadependent phrase ; the principal part being 
io tfi&ftJtf modiilod by candidly. 

To confess the truth, I was very muoli in fanit Generally speak- 
ing, the condoct of that man is Dnexoeptionable. Tlieroa and As<- 
jiasia took a morning walk into the fields ; their spirits cheered, 
and their imaginations lively ; gratitude glowing in Uieir hearts^ 
find the whole creation smiling arounil them. The 6enate con- 
sented to the creation of tribunes of tho people, Appins alone pro- 
testing against the measure. To be pluin witli yon, yonr conduct is 
Tery much to be censured. Considering the circumstances, the de- 
gree of success which you have attained, is highly deserving of 
commendation. All obstacles having been overcome, he finally 
reached the goal of his ambition. My dear friend, how glad I am 
to see you ! Pause for a while, ye travellers of earth, to contem- 
plate the universe around yon! Green be the turf al)Ove thee 
friend of my better days ! Shame being lost^ all Tlrtue Is losU 

ExEBGisB Vlir. — Thb Subject Culusk. 
SxAMPLB. — ^^ That vice oonducts to misery, is certMU.^* 

This is a complex declaratire Bipnteiice. The »nhjeet !s the dependent claaae, fleer 
eoiidttetetomiiery; the predicate is ia; tbo attribute is certain. The subject iHT 
the dependent clause i.s i7u;e; tho predicate is conducU^ iiio<iifled by tho simple ad- 
verbial phrase, to misery. Thai is the connective of tho two daoses. 

That you have wronged me, doth appear in this. "Whence pro- 
ceeded this sad calamity, has not been ascertained. 'Why he com- 
mitted so dreadful a crime, is a mystery. Who wrote the letters of 
Junius, is not positively known. That it is our duty to be kind to 
our fellow-creatures, does not admit of a doubt That I know not 
what I want, is t)>e cause of my complaint llow this difiiculty is 
io be solved, is beyond conjecture. That idleness leads to ruin, and 
that industry insures success, are certain truths. That Julius Csasar 
Invaded Britain, is a well-known historical fact. Tliat integrity U 
essential to success in life, ought to be continually inculcated on the 
young. 

EzEBCiBS IX. — Tns Object Clause. 

Example.-*^* Remember that indolence can lead to nothing bat 
disgrace and misery." 

This is a eomplez imperatire sentence. The subject is iJum Cnnderstood) ; the pr«* 
dicate is remember ; tbo object is the dependent clause, Indolence crtn lead^ &.e. 
77iat is the connective. The subject of the dependent clause is indolence; tha 
predicate is can lead^ which is modified by the complex adverbial phrase, Ut nothing 
but disgrace and misery; the principal part of this phrase Is notMng, modifiea kjr 
the phrase, lut disgrace and misery. iBut-~<k pr«position.J 

The orator felt that every eye was npon him. John aaya that 
his brother is not well. Always bear in mind that yoa owe very 
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niQcli to y<mt porentfi. Th« fbol hath «u<l in Km lieart, There U no 
Ood. See ! AspasiOy how all is calculaited to administer the higliesi 
delight to mattkitid. lie flaid^ that he was well appriseil of the obe- 
dience whioh he owed to tlie laws. 8he had now to learn what it 
\ 18 to be a slave. Consider well whether you are able to perform 

' this great undertaking. Bennember, Almet, that the world in 

which thon art placed, is but the rita<l (o another. And Nathan 
said unto David, Thou art the man. Then said Jotib to Gashi, Go 
telt the king what thon hast seen. The scribes spake nnto him, 
Baying, TelTnahy What authority doest thou these things? The 
cynic observed that the philosopher who ooold dine on herbSi 
might despise the company of a king. 

ExERoisB X. — ^Thk Objsot Olaitsb.-— IxFt^nrmB Fosac. 

Ohs, — In the inflnitivo fonn of this clause, the subject and predi- 
cate are connected indirectly. The predicate, instead of being a 
finite verb, is a verb in tiie infinitive mood, and its subject is in the 
objective case. Thus, in the sentence, ^^ He commanded the army 
to march," army is the subject, and to mareh^ the predicate ; be- 
cause it is indicated (althougli indirectly) that the act of marching 
is performed by the agent army^ the sentence l)elng equivalent to, 
*^ Ue commanded that the army should march.'* 

!ExA.Hi>LB. — " Conversation makes a man grow wiser.'* 

This \n a complex dcelarattre 8ontone«(. The snbject Is OniperaaHon; the prvdl* 
cite Is maksf ; the object i« the Infinitive daose, atman {fo) g/HHB wutmr. The subject 
of thu depend««Dt clavuo is inan^ modifled b/ a ; tho x>rodlcate i^ to grow ; tho «ttri-> 
bttte, toUisr, 

I heard him relate the story of his wrongs. I heard a faint voice 
eall my name. Let us then be up and doing. In this melanclioly 
state, he commanded messengers to recall his eldest son, Abouzaid, 
from the army. Let the dead past bury its dead. We often see 
bad men intrusted with very im{X)rtant duties. The united testi« 
mony of many witnesses, proved him to be guilty of the crime with 
which he was cliarged. Forbid tliem to enter the garden. The 
Soveveigns requested Columbna to return, and bo present at the 
Convention, it was the peculiar artifice of Habit, not to suffer 
her power to be felt at first. 

ExEBCisB XT.— The Attkibutb Clause. 
EzAacpLB. — " Tlis reply was, that he was sure of success." 

Thta is a complex doclArntire sentence. The gnbjoct is repltf ; tho predicate is- 
wn«; tb« attiibate is the depcBdent olikuso, S4 foot 4ur4 q^ncoceet. Tito cuntioctiva 
Uthat, 

My hope f^, that you will regain your liberty. Ilis decision was, 
that the culprit should be punished. The physician's directions 
were, that the patient should travel to the South, tlmt he should 
avoid excitement, and that he slionld be careful in diet. Keplei-'ii 
i)|»iuioa wdUi i^egard U> th» tides wasy. that they are caiued by the 
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attraction of the monn. The ii^eneral sentiment is, that the rebellion 
14 entirely uf\jufltltiable. Tlie cause (if po great an error might have 
been, that tlie subject had not been pnfflciently studied. The cause 
of the defeat, was that the army had not been supplied with th« 
means of transportation. 

ExBiecisK XII. — ^Adjeotivk axd Adtkbbial Glattsks. 

Example. — ^^ And when the king came in to see the guests, he 
saw there a man that had not on a wedding garment." 

Complex declarative jwntence. 

Subject, A«; predicata, irri«; ; object, tnrrn. Adjuncts of predicate, fJiere^ and th« 
tL(\yerhia\c\Anac^ when the king catM in to seethe ffitetU^: ndjiincra of object, a and 
the adjective clause, that had not on a wedding garment, {l^t the pupU analyse 
•ach dependent clause as in the preceding oxerci;»eji.) 

When they arrived at the orchard, they commenced to gather 
the fruit which they found scattered on the ground. While you 
are striving to acquire knowledge, endeavor also to become ir- 
tuous and good. Wiiere your treasure is, there will your heart bo 
also. He who talks loudly of qualities that ho does not possess, \s 
a boaster. The globe on which we live, is called the earth. What 
we ai*e afraid to do before men, we should bo much more afraid to 
think before God. Tiio place in which this event occurred, is not 
mentioned by the geographers who wrote at that time. Tho 
scholar wiio is attentive and persevering, is sure to excel. Wo 
naturally look with strong emotion t> tho spot, where the ashes of 
those we have loved, repose. He that lies abed all a summer's 
mornmg, loses the chief pleasures of tho day ; he tliat gives up his 
youth to indolence, undergoes a loss of a like kind. What would 
dare to molest him who might call, on every aide, to thousands en- 
riched by his bounty 1 He who knows not what it is lo labor, 
knows not what it is to enjoy. The promise that he should bo 
rewarded, was kept. The merchant received iateliigeuco that hia 
ship had been wrecked. . 

ExBBCisB XIII. — Tns Explanatobt Olattbk. 
Example. — "It is an old saying that, 'Truth lies in a well.*** 

Complex declarative sentence. 

Bubject, U ; predicates is; attribute, saying, 
. Adjunct of the subject the explanatory clause, trrOh lien in a todl; a<\Janets of 
f ttributc, an and ola, 7%at^ a conjunction connecting the principal and the depend- 
ent clause. 

It is said by ..ome, that Columbus had a haughtiness of manner. 
It has been conclusively proved, that the earth is not the centre of 
(he universe. It has always been the earnest wish of parents, that 
their children should be well educated. It makes a great difference 
to us, whether death is u perpetual sleep, or the beginning ot an- 
other and better life. And it was told Joab, Behold, the king 
weepeth and mourneth for Absalom. The question whether purity 
or mixture of race is most conducive to national greatness, appeal's 
not tc be fully settled* It ift a source of astonishment to all hia 
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friends, that he should have been guilty of so disgraoefnl an act. 
It was observed, that he derived no joy from the benefits which he 
diffused. It was in the spring of the year, that Xerxes commenced 
his march to the Hellespont. It was with the utmost difficulty, 
that the American union was formed. 

• 

EZSBCIBB XIV.— Thi PAHBNTireTTOAL CLArSB. 

ExAMPiJE. — " 'Life,' pays Seneca, ' is a voyage, in the progress of 
wbicli, we are perpetually cbauging our scenes.' " 

A compotind decIaratlTe sontctioe. 

Buliject, li/6 ; {n-edicate, ia ; attribute, voyage. 

Adjunct of voyage \s the simple ac^ectf re clanae, in iKB p rogr€ ta pfwMeh «m ar§ 
p9rp!Uwtll!f changing our tcenes. The subject Is toe; predicate, <i/-e changing; 
object, itcenea. Adjuncts (»f preiUcate, perpetuallg^ and, in the progre*s qf vMch— 
a complex adverbial phrnso; principal part, progre^; adjunct, qf which. Soy 
SenseOf is a simple parenthetical clause. Subject, Seneca; predicate, says, 

Obs. — Sentences of tliis form may be analyzed by considering tbo 
parenthetical clause, the principal one, and the rest of the sentence 
a dependent claase. The mode indicated above is, however, prefer- 
able; as, although the parenthetical clause U united in construction 
with the other part of the sentence, it is nut necea^ai-y to complete 
the sense 

Study, I beseech yon, to store yonr minds with useful knowledge. 
"Thiret for plory," says a great writer, "is often founded on ambi- 
tion and vanity." " Son of affliction," said Omar, " who art thou 
and what id thy distress?" "Ahnet," said he, "remember what 
thou hast seen, and let this memorial be written upon tlie tablet of 
Ihy heart" Ilow dangerous soever idleness may be, are there not 
pleasures, it may be said, which attend it? A man who cannot 
read, let us always remember, is a being not contemplated by the 
genius of the American constitution. 

EXEBOISB XV. — OOMPOTJITD SENTENCES, 

0^^ -i. — In analyzing compound sentences, the leading elavse 
•hould be distinguished from the tvbordinate clause. It must al^o 
be understood that the dependence of the latter M\}oti the former, 
is logical^ not grammatical^ differing in tliis respect altogether from 
the relation of the principal and the dependent clause (»f a complex 
sentence, which is grammatical, the latter being an adjunct^ or used 
as one ot \hQ principal parts^ iu the principal clause. 

Ohe, 2. — Some clauses are pimply connected without logical or 
grammatical dependence. They may then be called coordinate 
cUiu$e$. 



In iTie followtn!? eicamples of analyMa, far the purpose of abbreviation, and trt 
Older to furuisb the pupil with a reailf method of clearly representing, in written 
tfxurcisea, the parta of a sentence and their relations, the compound claueea or mem- 
}cr« are marked hy Capitals; the simple cUttuea^ by numerals ; and the phrueea^ by 
•mall letters. When toese are all written out in their onler, the general character of 
the sentence will bo at once oxhibited. B. stoadA for stttjecti P., for predicate; U, 
•^ccti AtU, BttxibatA ; Ad., wl^uJict 
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EzAMTLB. — ^ The only amarantliine flower oft earth i» virtiM^ ihe- 
oniy betang treMore, truth." 

Gompnnnd dedarttlv* aentenoe, ouiuiailntF aC ivo ooSrdinftto dftGOBs, without 4 
couneotivflL 

1. 77U onZy amaranthine Jlower on earth it virtue; 

2. 77m only la«Ung treavure (w) irwth, 
1. Blmpla deelarfttWo clause. 

8. jUmer ; P. U ; Ait. virtue, * 

Ad. 8. Ma, on^^. ain«r«M4MM| ««»a«ri;k(s) 
a. Simple affective phrase. 
S. AinapUdeolaraUve cUum^ 

8. Ireaeure; P. <« (understood); Att truth; 

Ad. 8. lAa, an<y, lattHng, 

ExAMFLB 2. — ^^ If jou stady diligently in yonth, yon will be 
liappy and proeperona in manhood." 

Gompoand declarative sentence ; consistf nt; of 

1. (Leading.) You tciU he hunmf and proitperou» /n mtmh***Hl: 

2. (Suboniinate.) You (ttudy auigenily in youth; Connective, {/i 
1. Simple deciaratlvo claase. 

8. You; P. toiUbe; Att icompotukd) happy and proaperoue ; 
Ad. P. in manhood (a) 

a. Simple ailrerbial phrase. 
S. Simple declaratiTe clause. 

8. you; P. tiudy; Ad. P. dOlgeinUy^ in youth (b) 

b. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Tlie clonds of sorrow gathered* ronnd his head ; and ttie tempest 
of hatred roared about his dwelling. The tree was bo cro<»ked, that 
the fanner eut it down. Happiness is more equally divided among 
inanluiid, than some suppose. The meeting was so respectabU\ 
that tlie propriety of its decision can hardly be questioned. Science 
may raise thee to eminence, but religion alone can gnide thee to 
felicity. Oecrops, who founded Athens, is thought to have been 
an Egyptian. No man of sense ever took any pains to appear 
wise ; as no honest man ever used any tricks to display his own 
integrity. A reply is properly a return to an answer : to answer 
and to reply are therefore not always equivalent expressions. 
Others sometimes appear to us more wrong tiian they are, because 
we ourselves are not right in judging them. 

ExsBCiSB XYL^MisiXLLANEoua Sbntenoes. 

EzAMPLS 1. — ^ To learn is to proceed from something that 14- 
known to something that is unknown." 

Ck>mplex declarative sentence. 

8. to learn; P. i*; Att. toprocaed.. wthnoum. (a) 

a. Complex phrase. — Priu. part, to proceed; Adjuncts, //vm eometh ing that ie 

knoum^ (hS ; to eomethtng that ia untnonmt (c) 

b. Complex adverbial phrasc^Prin. part, eomething ; 

Ad that it known. (1) 
1. Simple a<Hective olanse. 

8. that ; P. ie : Att known, 
«. Complex adverbial phrase.— Prin. part, tomeMnfy; 

Ad. that U unkiwvon. (2) 
% Simple adjective clause. 

Example 2. — "I was now so confident of a mlraenlons supply of 
iood, that I neglected to walk out for my repast, whioh, after 
the tirst day, I expected with an impatienee which left iu« 
little power of attending to any other object." 
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GmapoaBd deelsMtlve maUdm. 

1. 7«o<i«. ^<wd; A. InsgUdtd ^H^^et; oouiaettTa^ MaiL 

1. Sinqple •lauM. 

ft. /; P. wot; Alt opii^iMit AiL P. now ; A<L Att. m^ and tf a rnita* 
cutout supply of food, (»> 
a Complox adverbial phrase. r-Prliu |Ktrt, •uppltj ; AcL a, miroeufoaM, offoodU 

A. Cuicpuand in<)inb)r. 

1 i, ii»«fto;l«4 MpatA; Ik wMe^ ^i^^; wmnaotH*, wMeA 

' S. Simple clause. 

8. /; P. n«oUcMt; O. t» watt out,fl>r my rtpMt. (h) 
K Gomptoz objoetive phcaae.— Prin. part, to wait; AjiL Qui^J^r myrepati. 
Ik Cumplex member. 

8. /; P. saopecUd; O. which. Ad. P. afUr thejirti day^ wUh an impa- 

tUnee which leftm^ oMecL (c) 

«, Complex adverbial phnue.— Pnn. part, i>np<UUncs; 

Ad. an and whidi l^ me littU power ofatUnding to any other obJeaL (3) 
S Simple adi«>ctive elauee. 

a. which; P. 1^; O. potosr; Ad. P. (to) me; Ad. O. UaU, ^attmuUntf 
to any other object, (d) 
d Crtmplez adjective phrase. — Prin. part, /rifeiMflit^; Ad. to any other oiffeet («) 
e. Simple adverbial phrase. Prin. imrt, object; Ad. any, oMer. 

LxAMFLS 3.^-'* Order is Heaven^s first law ; and tliis confessed, 

8ome are, and lunst be, greater than the rest, 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers from henco 
Tba^ such are happier, shocks all ooiumon sense." 

Componnd sentence ; consistinsr of two coardiii<ite metnbera. 

A. Order wiee; B. who Mnee; Cun. Imi. 

Ml Compound declarative member. 

1. Order law; C lM«........«iae; Con. ancX. 

1. Simple declarati%*e clause. 

S. order; P. in; Att Utw; Ad. Att. hoa^en^ftret, 
Ci Compound declarative member. 

8. Some are^ and muH be greater^ more rich, mo*>e W«a , 

8. The re^ (<"*0; ^'^ than; Thie {l/eini/) c4^/</cNMe</, is an independenl 
pbraa^ 

B. Complex declarative member. 

8. /Te (understood) ; P. ehoek^; O. eenne; 

Ad. 8. Who infere happier; (D) ; Ad. O. all, common^ 

B. Complex adjective member, 

8. who; P. infers; O. that such are happier. (() 

Ad. P. from hence. 
4 Simple object dnoae. 

8. eucA; P. are; Att happier; Con. ffiai, 

Obs. — It win be perceived from tlie examplcg analyzed in this 
and in the foregoing exercise^, tliat complex sentences imiy be ana- 
lyzed in two ways ; 1. By dividing tiie sentence immediately into 
the principal and dependent claucses, explaining tbeir connection, 
and then anah'ziiig them separately; and 2. By treating the sen- 
tence as a whole, pointing out the subject, predicate, &c., and 
analyaing the dependefit clause in its proper pinoe, as one of thOf 

Erincipal parts, or an adjunct to either. The former method is per-' 
aps preferable for beginners, but for more a<lvanced students 
should give place to the latter which is more logical and easier for 
intricate sentences. 

Let the pupU analyse ermlly, or prepare a written analysis of the 
sentences in the following paragraphs^ according to the preceding 
examples, and parse each toord syntactically. 

]. It is an empty Joy to appear l)etter than yon are ; but m gn&t 
blessing to be what you ought to be. 
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2. Take counsel of the oracle in tliiiie own heart, fo^ there is not 
a more faithful monitor than that wliich speaks in secret there, 

S. it id said that some thieves wlio once robbed a traveller, very 
gravely charged him with dishonesty fur concealing a part of his 
money. 

4. Were a man of pleasure to arrive at the fall extent of his sev- 
eral wishes, he must immediately feel himself miserable. It is one 
cpecies of despair, to liave no room to hope for any addition to 
one^s happiness. His following wish mus^t then be, to wish that he 
jtad some fresh object for his wishes. This is a strong argnment^ 
that the mind and the body were both designed fur strenuou:» 
activity. 

5. Few men, that would cause respect and dii^tance merely, can 
say anything by which their cud will bo so effectually answered as 
by silence. 

6. Soiuetimes, a distant sail, gliding along t^e edge of the ocean^ 
would be another theme of idle speculation, llow interesting this 
fragment of a world, liasteaing to rej )in the great mass of exist- 
ence! What a glorious mouumcnt pt^^humaa invention, that has 
tlius triumphed over wind and wave ; hjis brought the ends of tho 
world into communion ; has established an interchange of blessings, 
pouring into the sterile regions of tho north, all the luxuries of tho 
south; has diff;ised the light of knowledge and the charities of cul- 
tivated life; and has thus bound together those scattered portions 
of the human race, between which nature seemod to have thrown 
an insurmountable barrier. 

7. His story sliows how one lapse from duty may counterbalance 
the merits of a thousand services ; how o.ie moment of weakness 
may mar the beauty of a whole lifo of virLuo ; and how important 
it is for a man, under all circumstances, to be true not merely to 
others, but to himself. 

8. AVhesi Education delivered up those for whose happiness sho 
Lad been so long solicitous, she seemed to expect that they shonhl 
express some gratitude for her care, or some regret at the loss of 
that protection which she had hitherto afforded them. But it was 
€asy to discover, by tho alacrity whicli broke out at her departure, 
that her presence had been long displeasing, and that she had beeu 
teaching those who felt in themselves no want of instruction. 

9. Disguise thyself as thou wilt^ still, Slavery! still tho\; art a 
bitter draught ; and though thousands in all ages have beeu mado 
to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. 

10. See, Aspasio, how all is calculated to administer the highest 
delight to mankind! Those trees and hedges, which skirt the ex- 
tremities of the landscape, stealing away from their real bulk, and 
lessening by gentle diminutions, appear like elegant pictures in 
miniature. Those which occupy tho nearer situations, .are a set of 
noble images, swelling upon the eye, in full proportion, and in a 
variety of graceful attitudes ; both of them ornamenting the several 
apartments of our common abode, wilh a mixtura of delicacy and 
grandeur. 
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11. ^ My friends,^' said he, **I have serionsly considered onr man- 
ners and our prof>pects ; and I tind that we have mistaken our own 
interest. Let ua therefore stop, while to stop is in our power."— 

>They stared awhile in silence, one ni>on another, and at last drove 
Liin away by a general chorus of continued laugliter. 
{ 12. Vexed at so untimely a disturbance, and disappointed of 

new:4 fruin Spain, the duke fruwned lur a moment; but chagrin 
Boon gave way to mirth, at so singular and ridiculous a combination 
of circn instances, and yielding to the impulse, he sunk upon the bed 
in a violent fit of laughter, which was communicated in a moment 
to the attendants. 

13. Let us not confide presnmptiionsly in the sufficiency of a 
national education ; fur though ignorance may de^tniy us, knowl- 
edge al«»ne cannot save. Knowledge if), indeed, power; bnt it is 
power to kill as well as to make alive, as it is wielded by the mad- 
ness of the heart, or by moral principle. 

14:. There is not in this wide world a safe deposit for liberty, bnt 
the hearts of patriots, so enlightened as to be able tr> judge of cor- 
rect legislatioQ, and so patient and disinterested, as to practice seUi 
denial and self-government for the public good. 

15. The Spring — she is a blessed thing: 
She is mother of the flowers ; 

She is the mate of buds and bees. 
The partner of their revelries, 
Our star of hope through wintry lioora. 

16. Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dreamt 

For the soul is dead that slumberB, 
And things are not what they s^^enu 



-•^ 



PART IV. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, 
and versification. 



CHAPTER I.— PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing composition, 
by points, or stops, for the purpose of showing 
more clearly the sense and relation of the words, 
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and of noting the cJiflEerent pauses and inflections 
required in reading. 

The following are the principal points, or markiK; 
the Comma F,], the Semicolon [;], the Colon [:j, 
the Period [J, the Dash |] — ^], the Eioteme, or 
Note of Interrogation [?], the Ecphoneme, or Note 
of Exclamation [!], and the Curves, or Maiks of 
Parenthesis [()]. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; 
the Colon, a pause double that of the «emieolon ; 
and the Period, or Full Stop, a pause double that 
of the colon. The paiises lequired by the other 
four, vary according to the structure of the sen- 
tence, and their place in it. 

SECTION I. — OP THE COMMA. 

The Comma is used to separate those parts of 
a sentence, which are so neai'ly connected m sense, 
as to be only one degree removed fiom that elose 
connexion which admits no point. 

EXAlfPLBS. 

That life is long^, which answers lifers great end. 
The mind, though free^ has a governor within itself. 
In eternity, days, years, and ages, are nothing. 
Oood and evil, like heat and cold, differ totally. . 
To strengthen our viitue, God bids us trust iu Ilim. 

SECTION IL — OP THE SEMXCOLON. 

The Semicolon is nsed to separate those parts 
of a compound sentence, which are neither so 
closely connected as those which are distinguished 
by the comma, nor so little dependent as those 
which require the colon, 

EXAMPLES. 

In the regions inhabited by angelic natures, nnmingled felicity 
forever blooms ; joy flows tliere with a perpetual and abundmtit 
f treani, nor needs any monnd to check its course. 

Btraws swim «poa the Borfaee ; but pearls lie at the bottom. 
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fifiCTKUf m.r-OF THS COIi(»C. 

The Colon is used to separate those parts of n 

compound sentence, which are neither so closely 

connected as those which are distinguished by the 

* semicolon, nor so little dependent as those which 

require the period. 



Avoid evfl doers: in ench society, a& honest nuin mi^ become 
Bslmme^l of hiiuseilf. 

Prtnoes ba^e conrtiere, and merchants have partners; the Tolnp* 
iuons liave companions, and the Wicked have accouiplices: none 
hut the virtuous can have friends. 

SECTION rV. — OP THE PEEIOD. 

The Period, or Full Stop, is used to mark an 
entire and independent sentencei whether simple 
or compound. 



Every deviation from, troth, Is criminal. Ahhor a falsehood. 
Let your wonls he ingenuous. Sincerity possesses the most power- 
ful charm. — Blair, 

SECTION V. — OP THE DASH. 

The Dash is used to denote an unexpected 
pause, of variable length. 



"I must inquire into the affair, and if*— "And ^f^ intermpted 
the farmer. 

Here Hes the great— false marhle, where? 
Nothing hut sordid dust lies hero. — Yaundf, 

SECTION VI. — OP THE EROTEME. 

The Eroteme, or Note of Interrogation, is osed 
to designate a question. 

EXAMPLES. 

In life, can love he hought with gold 1 

Are frieadslii^j's pleasures to he Soid^-^ithnion. 

SECTION" Vn. — OF THE ECPH0NE3CE. 

The Ecphonemei or Note of ExdaaAatioz^ is used 
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to denote some strong or sadden emotion of the 
inind. 

EXAMPLES. 

01 let me listen to the words of life 1 — TJiomson, 
Alas I huw id that ragged heart forlorn ! — Beattie, 

SECTION Vni. — OF Tn3 CURVES. 

The Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis, are used 
^o distinguish a clause or hint that is hastily 
thrown in between the parts of a sentence to 
which it does not properly belong. 

EXAMPLES. 

To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to he done. — Beatti$» 
Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below. — Pope, 

Obs. — ^The incidental clause, should be uttered in a lower tone, 
and faster than the principal sentence. It always requires, both 
before and after it, a pause as great as that of a comma, or greater. 

SECTION IX — 07 THE OTHER MARKS. 

There are also other marks that are occasion- 
ally used for various purposes, as follow : — 

1. [*] The Apostrophe usually denotes either the possessive case 
of a noun, or the elision of one or more letters of a word; as, The 
girVs regard to her parents* advice ; — V^n, Md^ e^en^ thro* ; for 
hegan^ hved^ eeen^ through, 

2. [ - ] The Hyphen connects the parts of compound words ; as, 
ever-living. Placed at the end of a line, it shows that one or moro 
eyllahles of a word are carried forward to the next line. 

3. [" ] The Diesresis^ placed over the latter of two vowels, showi 
that tiiev are not a diphthong ; as, aerial, 

4. ['}The Acute Accent marks the syllable which requires th* 
principa;! stress in pronunciation ; as, equal, equal'ity. It is some- 
times used in opposition to the grave accent, to distinguish a close 
or short vowel, or to denote the rising inflection of the voice. 

6. ['] The Gra/ve Accent is used, in opposition to the acute, to 
distinguish an open or long vowel, or to denote the falling inflection 
of the voice. 

6. [a] The Cireumflex generally denotes either the broad sonnd 
of a, or an unusual and long sound given to some other vowel ; as 
in eoldU all^ heir^ machine^ mdve, bM, 

7. [ ^ ] The Breve is used to denote either a dose Yowel, or a ^U 
lable of ttbort quantity ; as, rdven^ to devour. 
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8. [ - ] The Macron is nsed to denote either an open vowel or a 
syllable of long quantity ; a% ratien.^ a bird. 

9. [ ] or [♦•*♦♦] The Ellipsis denotes the omission of some 

letters or words ; as, K-^ for king, 

\ 10. [a] The Caret shows where to insert words that have been 

accidentally omitted, 

11. [ I ] The Brace serves to unite a triplet, or to connect ser- 
eral tei'ins with something to which they are ull related. 

18. [§]The Section marks the smaller divisions of a book or 
chapter; and, with the help of namberS| serves to abridge refer- 
ences. 

18. [ T ] The Paragraph (chiefly used In the Bible) denotes tho 
t»mmMioement of a new sul^eot. The pnrts of discourse which 
are called paragraphs, are, in general, sufficiently distinguished, by 
beginning a new line, and carrying the first word a little forwards 
OT backwards. 

14. ['' " ] The €hiillemeU, or QwUaicn Points, distinguish words 
that are taken from some other author or speaker. A quotation 
-within a quotation is marked with single points ; which, when both 
arc employed, are placed within the others. 

15. [[]] The Crotchets, or Brackets^ generally inclose some cor- 
rection or explanation, or the subjf^ct to be explained ; as, ^* IIo 
[the speaker] was of a different opinion.^' 

16. [BF"] The Index^ or Hand, points out something remarkable. 

17. [ ♦ ] The Asterisk, [ t ] the Obelisk, [\] the Double Dagger, and 
[ li ] the Parallels, refer to marginal notes. The letters of the alpha- 
bet, or the numerical ^S^ures, may be used for the same purpose. 

18. [ *#* ] The Asterism, or three Stars, a sign not very often 
used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it as a note, 
without giving it a particular reterence. 

19. [ ^ J Tlie Cedilla is a mark which is sometimes set under a 
letter to show that its sound, in the given word, la soft \ as in 
fa^ade^ where the c eoonds as «. 



CHAPTER II.— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is the art of vocal expression. It 
includes the principles of pronunciation and elo- 
cution. 

SECTION L— OP PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution. 
is the utterance of words taken separately. 
Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just 
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powers of the letters in all their combinations, and 
of the force and seat of the accent. 

1. The Jvst Powers oi the letters are those sounds which are 
given to them by the best readera. 

2. Accent is the peculiar stress which we lay npon some particu- 
lar syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distinguished froia 
and above the rest ; as, gram'-mar^ gram-ma' -ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its syllables ac- 
cented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinctnesSi 
we often give a secondary, or leas forcible accent, to an other sylla- 
ble ; as, to the last of tem'-per-ortur^^ and to the second of in-4em'^ 
ni-fi^'tion. 

. A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a clear 
articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well placed accent, 
and a distinct utterance of the unacoented syllables, distingaiah the 
elegant speaker. 

SECTION n. — OF ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that ard 
arranged into sentences, and that form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right ap- 
plication, of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and 
tones. 

1. Emphasis is the peculiar stress which we lay upon some par- 
ticular word or words in a sentence, which are thereby distin- 
guished from the rest as being more especially significant. 

2. Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally to re- 
lieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and pleasing. 
The duration of the pauses should be proportionate to the degree 
of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

8. Inflections are those peculiar variations of the human voice, by 
which a continuous sound is made to pass from one note, key, or 

£itch, into an other. The passage of the voice from a lower to a 
igher or shriller note, is called the rising inflection ; — the passage 
of the voice from a higher to a lower or graver note, is called the 
falling inflection. 

These two opposite inflections may be heard in the followingj ex- 
amples : 1. The rising^ " Do you mean to go T' — ^2. The falling^ 
" Wlien will you go .'" 

Obs, — Questions that may be answered by yes or tw, require the 
rising inflection: those that demand any other answer, must ba 
uttered with the falling inflection. 

4. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend upon 
the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan denominates 
^^ the language of emotions." And it is of the utmost importance 
that thev be natural, unaflTeoted, and rightly adapted to the subject 
and to the occasion ; for upon them, in a great measure, depends 
all that is pleasing or interesting in elocution. 
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CHAPTER m.— PIGURESu 

A figure, in grammar, is an intentional devia- 
tion from the ordinary spelling, formation, con- 
struction, or application of words. There are, 
accordingly, figures of Orthography, figures of 
Etymology, figures of Syntax, and figures of 
llhetoric. When figures are judiciously employ- 
ed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more frequently in poetry than in 

I)rose; and several of them are merely poetic 
icenses. 

SECTION I. — ^FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A figure of Orthography is an intentional de- 
viation from the ordinary or true spelling of a 
word. 

The principal figares of Orthography are two ; namely, Mp-mef-na 
and Ar^eha-ism, 

1. Mimesia is a ludicrous imitation of some mistake or mispro- 
nunciation of a word, in which the error is mimicked by a false 
spelling, or the taking of one word for an other; as, ^^MoMter^ 
says he, have you any werygoo^ weal in your f>QMetV^ — Colurnhian 
Orator^ p. 292. ^^ Ay, he was pom at Monmouth, Oaptain GowerJ* 
— Shah, ^^ I will deicription the matter to you, if you be capacity 
of it"— /(?. 

^Perdigious! I can hardly stand." — Lloyd. 

2. An Archaism is a word or phrase expressed according to an« 
cient usage, and not according to our modern orthography; as. 
*• Newe grene chette of smalle clammyne$ comfortethe a hotte stomakc^ 
— ^T. Patnbl : Tooke*s IHvernons^ ii, 132. 

** With him was rev'rend Contemplation pight^ 
Bow-bent with eld^ his beard of snowy hue." — Beattic, 

SECTION' II. — FIGURES OP ETYMOLOGY. 

A figure of Etymology is an intentional devia- 
tion from the ordinary formation of a word. 

The principal figures of Etymology are eight; namely, A-phon^" 
€-918, Prosf-thc-m, Syn'-co-pc^ A-pod'O-pc^ PaV'ago'ge^ Dir^-c-^ 
Syn-mr'-c^ia^ and Ttiaf^U, 
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1. Aphareiis is iTie elision of some of the initial letters of a word ; 
as, ^gain$t^ ^gan^ ^neatk, — for against^ began, heneatIL 

2. Prosthesis is the prefixiug of an expletive syllable to a word ; 
as, odown, appaid, ddstrown, evanished, — ^for down^ paid, stroma 
wmished, 

3. Syncope is the elision of soine of the middle letters of & word ; 
as, meicme, for medicine ; ^en, for etien ; o'er, for oner, 

4. Apocope is the elision of some of the final letters of a word ; 
as, tho\ for though ; th\ for the ; t'other, for the other. 

5. Paragoge is the annexing of an expletive syllable to a word { 
as, withouten, for without ; my deary, for my dear, 

6. Diofresis is the separating of two vowels that might form a 
diphthong; as, eooperaU, not cooperate; orthoepy, noL orthoepy. 

7. Synasresis is the sinking of two Giyllables into one ; as, seest^ 
for seest ; tacked^ for tach-ed. 

Obe. — When a vowel is entirely suppressed in pronnnclation, 
(whether retained in writing or not,) the consonants oonueetetl 
with it, fall into an other syllable : thus, loved or lod'*d, lovest or 
lov*st, are monosyllables, except in solemn discourse, in which the 
c is made vooal. 

8. Tmesis is the inserting of a word between the parts /^/a com- 
pound; as, "On t&Aicft side wtfrcr;"— ** To us wardf^^y' To €U)d 
ward"— ^iJZtf, 

SECTION IIL — naURES OF SYNTAX. 

A figure of Syntax is an intentional deviatioa 
from the ordinary construction of words. 

The principal figures of Syntax are five; namely, ELAipt-sis^ Pls" 
o-fiaem, Syl-lepf-sii, Bn^'&hge, and Hy^p&i*-ha-4an, 

1. EUipsis is the omission of some words which are necessary to 
complete the constmction, but not necessary to convey the mean- 
ing ; as, " » Who did this V * I' [did it]'' Such words are said ta 
be understood ; because they are received as belonging^ to the sen- 
tence, though they are not uttered. 

2. Pleoriasm is the introduction of snperfiaoua words. This figure 
Is allowable only, when m animated disouurse, it abruptly intro- 
duces an emphatic word, or repeats an idea to impress it more 
strongly ; as. Be that hath ears to hear, let him hear P* — ^^ I know 
thee iiJho thou art,^ A pleonasm is sometimes impressive and elo« 
gant ; but an unemphatic repetition of the same idea, is one of the 
worst faults of bad writing. 

8. Syllepsis is agreement formed according to tifae figurative sense 
of a word, or the mental conception of the thing spoken of, and not 
according to tiie literal or common use of the term ; it is thereiV>re« 
in generd, connected with some figure of rhetoric: as, ^^The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory. *^-^ 
John, I, 14. ^^Then Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and 
preached Christ unto them.^-^Acts^ viii, 6. ^ Wlule Eoming draws 
her crimson curtain round.'* 
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4. Bndllage is the use of one part of speech, or of one modifica- 
tion for an other. This figure borders closely upon solecism.* Il 
14 a license sparingly indulged in poetry, and fashion has given it 
I At kast one form in prose ; as, 

** Ton know that you are Bmtns that speal: this." — Shdk 
"They fall 9ucce88ke Py,] and tueeemive [lyl rise." — Fopc^ 
*^Than whom [who] none higher sat." — Milton, 
^^ So forions was that onset^s shock, 
Destruction's gates at once unlock.''^ — Ebgff, 

6. Sj/perhaton is the transposition of words; as, "He wandera 
earth around^^^ — " Eings the toorld with the vain stir." This figure 
i;3 much employed in poetry. A judicious use of it confers harmony, 
variety, strength, and vivacity, upon composition. But care shouid 
be taken lest it produce ambiguity or obscurity. 

SECTION IV. — FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A figure -of Rhetoric is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary application of words. 

Numerous departures from perfect simplicity of diction occur in 
almost every kind of composition. They are mostly founded on 
some similitude or relation of thin^, which, by the power of imag- 
ination, is rendered conducive to ornament or illustration. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen ; namely, Slm'-i-le^ 
Metf-ct-phor^ Al'-U-go-ry^ Me-ton'y-my^ Syrv-ed-do-che^ Hy-pei^'ho-le^ 
VUf'ion^ A'posf'tro-phe^ Per-Mr^-i-fl-ea'-tian^ Er-o-tefsia^ Eo-pho-nd^ 
«w, An-tith'-esis^ Cl^-mcue, and I'-ro-ny, 

1. A Simile is a simple and express comparison; and is generally 
iatroduced by liJee^ aa^ or 9o ; as, 

*' At first, nice thunder's distant tone^ 
The rattling din came rolling on." — Hogg. 

2. A Metaphor is a figure that expresses the resemblance of two 
objects, by applying either the name, or some attribute, adjunct, 
•cxr action, of the one, directly to the other ; as, 

*'IIis eye was moming''s brightest ray?^ — Hogg, 
"Beside him sleeps the warrior's bow," — Id, 

8. An Allegory is a continued narration of fictitious events de-' 
signed to represent and illustrate important realities. Thus the 
Psalmist represents the Jewish nation under the symbol of a mnie : 
^^Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: thou hast cast out the 
heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 

* Deviations of this kind are, in general, to be considered solecisms ; otherwise tha 
rules of grammar woald be of no use or authority. DeipinUer, an ancient Latin gram<> 
marian, gave an improper latitude to this figure, under the name of ArU^ato^is; and 
Behouri and others extended it still further. But Sanctifua says. ** Ant4^8i grani' 
maticeruni nihil imper-iUua^ quod Jiffm&ntum si easet vertmufruttra qftmreretur, 
quern ocuttm verba regeremL''^ And the MeaHturs De Port MoycU, reject the figaro 
altogether. There are, however, some changes of this kind, which the grammarian is 
not competent to condeno, tihoQgli th«y do not M«9r4 wltb Xk^ o^rdioary priadpiloft of 
•ojufemcttoii. 
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canse it to take doep root; and Tt filletl tho laml. Tho hills w«ro 
covered with the 8hado\v of it, and the boughs thereoi; were liko 
the goodly cedars." — Pmlms^ Ixxx, 8. 

4. A Metonymy is a change of names. It is founded on somo 
Bnch relation as that of cavM and effect^ of mibjeet and (idjunct^ of 
place and inhabitant^ of container and thing contained^ or of sign 
and thing $ignified: as, *'God is our eahation;^^ i. e., Saviour. — 
^^ He was the sigh of her secret soul ;" i. e., the youth slie k>ved.— > 
*'They smote the oity;^* i. e., citizens, — **My son, give me thy 
Mart ;" i. e., affection, — " The iceptre shall aot departlrom Judoh ;" 
i. e., kingly power, 

5. Synecdoche is Ihe naming of a whole for a part, or of a part 
for the whole; as, "This roof[\, e., honse] protects you." — "Now 
tlie year [i. e., summer] is beautiful.'* — Thomson, 

6. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration, in which the imagina* 
tion is indulged beyond the sobriety of truth ; as, 

** The sky ahrunh upward with unvsual dread. 
And trembling Tiber div'd beneath his bedJ^-^^Dryden^ 

7. Vision, or Imagery, is a figure by which the speaker repre- 
sents the objects of his imagination, as actually before his eyes, aud 
present to his senses ; as, 

" Androraache— thy gi'iefs I drea(T; 
I see thee tremblingj weeping, captive led." — Pope, 

8. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of the subject, 
into an animated address ; a^s " Death is swallowed up in victory. 
O Death I where is thy sting ? O Grave I where is thy victory 1" 
—1 Oor., XV, 54. 

9. Personification is a figure by which, in imagination, we ascribo 
intelligence and personality to unintelligent beings or abstract qual* 
Ities; as, 

"Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears!" — Rogers. 
"Hark I Truth proclaims, thy triumphs cease!" — Id. 

10. Frotesis is a figure in which the speaker adopts the form of 
interrogation, not to express a doubt^ but in general confidently to 
assert the reverse of what is asked; as, "Hast thou an arm liko 
God ? or canst thou thunder with a voice like him ?"— e/<?6, xl, 9. 

11. 3sphonesis is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some violent 
emotion of the mind ; as, " O Liberty ! O sound once delightful to 
every Roman ear! O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship!— onco 
sacred— now trampled upon !^.* — Cicero, 

12. Antithesis is a placjxVg of things in opposition to heightca 
their effect by contrast ; as, 

I ^^ Contrasted faults through all their manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, fxtin ; 
Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue; 
And, e'en in penance, planning sins anew." — Goldsmith. 

13. Clim>ax is a figure in which the sense is made to advance by 
successive steps, to rise gradually to what is more and more im- 
portant and liitereBting, or to descend to what is more aod mere 
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Tninnte and partionlar; as, ** Tribolation worketh patience; and 
patience, experience ; and experience, hope." — Bom., v, 8. 

14. Ir<my is a figure in wliich the 8j>eakcr pneertngly utters the 
direct reverse of >vhat he intends shall be understood ; as, '^ We 
have, to be sure, ^reat reason to believe the modest man would not 
flfik Lim for a debt, when he pursues his life."— Cicero* 



CHAPTER IV.— VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is the art of arranging words into 
lines of correspondent length, so as to produce 
harmony by the regular alternation of syllables 
differing in quantity. 

SECTION I.— OF QUANTmr. 

The Quantity of a syllable, ia the relative portion of time occu- 
pied in uttering it. In poetry, every syllable is considered to be 
either long or short. A long syllable is reckoned to be equal to 
two short ones. 

Obs, l.^The quantity of a syllable does not depend on the sound 
of the vowel or diphthong, but principally, on the degree of accent- 
ual force with which the syllable is uttered, whereby a greater or 
less portion of time is einph)yed. The open vowel sounds are thoso 
which are the most easily protracted, yet they often' occur in tho 
shortest and feeblest syllables^ 

Obs. 2. — Most monosyllables are variable, and may be made either 
long or short, as suita the rhythm. Ia wor^s of greater length, the 
accented syllable is always long ; and a syllable luunediately before 
or after that which is accented, is always short. 

SECTION II. — OF RHYME. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound, between the last syllables of dif- 
ferent lines. Blank verge is verse without rhyme. 

Obs. — The principal rhyming syllables are always long. Double 
rhyme adds one short syllable; triple rhyme, two. Smeh syllables 
are redundant in iamhio and anapestic verses. 

SECTION in.— OF POETIC FEET. 

A line of poetry consists of successive combinations of syllables, 
called ji^^. A poetic foot^ in English, consists either of two or of 
three jyllables. 

The principal English feet are the larnbue^ the Trochee^ tho Awk^ 
peet^ and the Dactyl, 
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1. The Iambus^ or /am5, is a poetio foot oonsisting of a short 
Byllable and a long one ; as, betray, eonfcM. 

2. The Trochee is a poetic foot consisting of a long syllable and a 
short one ; as, hatful, pettish, 

Z, The Anapest is a poetic foot consisting of two short syllables 
and one long one ; as, contravene, aequieece, 

4. The Dactyl is a poetic foot oonsisting of one long syllable and 
two short ones ; as, labourer, possible. 

We have, accordingly, foub kinds of verse, or poetic measure; 
lambiCf Trochaic^ Anapestie, and Dactylic, 

SECTION IV. — OF SCANNING. 

Scanning, or Scansion^ is the dividing of verses into the feet which 
compose them. 

I. In Iambic verse^ the stress is laid on the even syllables, and the 
odd ones are short. 

EXAMPLES. 

*'F5r prfiise | ttto dearl-ly l6v'd | 6r warml-ly sdnght, 
Enfee|-bles all | inter]-nal strength | of thought." 

** With sol|-6mn ad|-6rft|-ti6n down | they cast 
Their crowns | inwove | with am|-arant | and gold." 

il. In Trochaic verse, the stress is laid on the odd syllables, and 
the even ones are short. Single-rhymed trochaic omits the final 
short syllable, that it may end with a long one. This kind of 
verse is the same as iambic would be without the initial short syl» 
lable. 

XXAMPLES. 

" Round & I holy | calm dif|.fa8lng, 
Love of I peace and | lonely | musing.** 

Single Rhyme. 
*'R6stlSss I mort&ls | toil f5r ] naught; 
Bliss in | vain from | earth is | sought." 

III. In Anapestic verse, the stress is laid on every third syllableu 
The first foot of an anapestic line, may be an iambus. 

EXAMPLE. 

'' At thS dose | 5f thS day, | whgn thS hara|.iet fe stall. 
And morl-tals the sweets | of forget|-fulness prove. 
When nouglit j but the tor|-rent is heard | on the hiU, 
And nought | but the night|-ingale's song | in the grove." 

IV. In Dactylic verse, the stress is laid on the first, the fourth, 
(he seventh, and the tenth syllable. Full Dactylic forms triple 
rhyme. When one of the final short syllables is omitted, the rhyme 
is double; when both, single. Dactylic with single rhyme, is the 
same as anapestic would be without its initial short syllables. Dac- 
tylic measure is rather uncommon ; and, when employed, is seldom 
perfectly regular. 
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BXAMFLB. 

Hdly &nd | pftre ore thS | pleasiires 5f | piSty, 
Drawn tr6m thS | fotLiit&ia df | iiiSrcy ftad | lOre; 

Endless, ezj-haustiesa, ezj^mpt from 6a|tiety, 
Rising an [-earthly and | soaring a|*boy6. 

Ohs, — ^The more pure these several kinds of poetic measure are 
preserved, the more exact and complete is the chime of the verse. 
Bnt, to avoid disagreeable monotony, the poets generally indulge 
some variety ; not so mach, howevefi as to oonfoaiid tho drift oi 
the rhythmical polsatioiui. 



APPENDIX. 



A KEY 



TO THE 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX.' 

^r [To task the learner, is right ; to i>iizzle him, is wrong. All embarrassment 
is abar to progress : all stopping or faltering in reheHrsal, is a disagreeable waste of 
time. These, therefore, should be prevented as folly as they can be ; and the reciter, 
oM>eeially if be be in a school-class, should be prompted to go always through his part 
with a free, unhesitating, and manlike utterance. Instruction and exercise, in due 
rotation, are the young grammarian's carriage-wheels, both fore and hind; but his 

Erogress in the course, like that of him who ndes the velocipede, depends mainly on 
is own eiForts. If any one need this Key, let him use it; those who do not need it, 
will not care to turn to it 

The examples of False Syntax, of which the following sentences are the ftill amended 
readings, should be corrected orally by the pupil, according to the formules which are 
given in the fifth chapter of Part Thirci ; and afterwards these corrections may be used 
as examples for parHng^ if more texts for that sort of exercise be desired. The first 
example of each leaaoa is not inserted here, because it is fUlly corrected in the Ibr- 
itule.] 

Lesson I,— Undke Bulb II. — ^Nominatives. 

2. He that loiters by the way, may he helated. 3. They that 
labour, should he rewarded. 4. We who are spared, ought to be 
thankful. 5. You aad / are equally conoerned. 6. Are not tJiou 
and he related ? 7. My brother is older than /. 8. He cannot read 
so well as thou, 9. Who fastened the door ? /. 10. Who do you 
suppose did it ? 

Lesson II. — Under Rule III. — Apposition. 

3. That was the tailoress, the that made my clothes. 8. I saw 
your friend, him that was here last winter. 4. Dennis, the gar- 
dener, he that gave me the tulips, has promised me a piony. 

Lesson III. — Under Rule V. — Pronouns. 

2. Every one must jud^e of his own feelings, 8. We may be 
displeased with a person without hating him, 4. I poured water 
on the embers to quench them, 5. Ask her for the scissors, and 
bring them to me. 6. He had sown the oats, and they had already 
sprung up. 

Lesson IV. — ^Under Rule VI.— Pronouns. 
2. The people will not relinquish their rights. 8. The clergy 
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had declnred their intention. 4. The party disagreecl ftmong them' 
§ehes, 5. The committee were nnftnimous, and tbU is tlieir award. 
£. The company then renewed their claims. 

Lesson V. — ^Under Rule VII. — Pbonouxs. 

2. Avoid lightness and frivolity: they are allied to folly. 3, 
Truth and honesty cannot fail of. their reward. 4. Learning and 
^ood sense always adorn their possessor. 5. Banish envy and 
Itrife, lest they ntterlf destroy your peace. 6. Cherish luve and 
ftnity : they are the life of society. 

Lesson VI. — IJndek Rule VIII. — ^Peonouits. 

9. Oan jnstice or trnth change ite natnreY 8. One or the other 
must relinquisii his claim. 4. Neither the lion nor the tiger will 
how his neck to the yoke. 5. The horse or the ox will lend thee 
his strength. 6. Neither my father nor my master would give hia 
consent. 

Lessox VII. — Undbb Bulb IX. — Vebbs. 

S. Appearances are often deceptive. 3. The propriety of snch 
Testrictions ie doubtful. 4. There are windows on three sides of 
the room. 5. Thou eeeet the difficulties with which I am sur- 
rounded. 6. What do all my exertions avail \ 

IjESSON VIII. — ^Undee Rule X. — Vebbs. 

3. The nobility were (mured that he would not interpose. 8. 
The committee ha/oe attended to their appointment. 4. The roa^ 
jority v>ere disposed to adopt the measure. 6. All the "world art 
spectators of your conduct. 6. Blessed are the people that know 
the joyful sound. 

Lesson IX. — IJndeb Rule XI. — ^Vebbs. 

2. Temperance and exercise preserve health. 8. My love and 
affection U)wards thee remain unaltered. 4. Wealth, honour, and 
i\&pipines&^ forsake the indolent. 5. My flesh and my heart /ail, 6. 
In all his works, there are sprightliness and vigour. 

Lesboit X. — ^Undeb Rule XII. — Vebbs. 

2. No ftxe or hammer Itas ever awakened an echo here. 8. What 
the heart or the imagination dictates^ flows readily. 4. Neither 

^ authority nor analogy suppoi*ts such an opinion. 5. Either ability 

or inclination was wanting. 6. He comes — ^nor want nor oold hia 

[ course delays. 

Lesson XI. — TJndeb Rule XIIL — ^Vbbbs. 

2. Does not he waste his time, and neglect bis lessons t 8. Did 
not she send, and give you this information? 4. Their honours 
are departing, and coming to an end. 6, He has retired to his 
farm, and he appeared to be happy <tbere. 6. He was elected to 
Um oltioe. hut he would not serve. 
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LsasoN XII.*-~TTin>BB Ritlb XX<— ObjscAyss. 

2. Tkee only have I chosen. 8. WTumi shall 'we send on this 
errand ? 4. My father allowed my brother and mg to accompany 
Iiim. 6. Mim that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 6. 
Whom shoald I meet bat my old friend I 

Lbsson XIII. — ^Undsb Svlb XXI. — Same Gases. 

2. "We thought it was thou. 8. I woald act the same part, if I 
"vrere he, 4. It ennid not have been she. 5. It ia not /, tliat he is 
angry with. 6. They believed it to be me. 

Ije8so3i XIY* — TJkdeb EnuB XXIL — OBjsonYEs. 

2. Let that remain a secret between yon and me. 8. I lent the 
book to some one, I know not whom. 4. Let no quarrel occur 
among tM three fellows. 5. "^Aom did he inquire for f Thee, 6. 
From him tliat is needy, tarn not away. 

Lesson XV. — ^Under Bule XXIII. — Infixitives. 

2. Please to excuse my son^s absence. 8. Oanf^e every man to 
go out fnom me. 4. Forbid them to enter the garden. 5. Do yoa 
not perceive it to move? 6. Allow others to discover your merit. 
7. He was seen to go in at that gate^ 

Lesson XVI. — ^ITnder Rule XXIV.— TsFmrnvES. 

2. 1 felt a chilling sensation creep over me. 3. I have heard Llm 
fnention the snhjeot. 4. Bid the boys eome in immediately. 5. I 
dare 9ay be has not got home yet. 6. Let no rash promise be 
made. 

Lesson XVIL— Uitdeb RTn.B XXV. — ITom. Absolktib. 

2. /being young, they deceived me. 8. T^y refusing to com- 
ply, I withdrew. 4. The child is lost; and /, whither shall I go? 
h. Thou being present, he would not tell what he knew. 6. Arise, 
and gird thy^lf, O thou that sleepestt 7. O wretched we! s!mt 
irom the light of hope! 8. " Thou too I Brutus, my son T* cried 
Ofisear overcome. 

9. " But he^ the chieftain of them all, 

His sword haugc rusting on the wall.*' — W, Scott, 

Lesson XVIlf. — ^Undeb Rut.e XXVI. — SuBJUNoriVBa, 

. 2, I shall walk out i^ the afternoon, nnless it rain. 8. If 
^xoxifelt as I do, we should soon decide. 4. I knew thou wast not 
slow to hear. 5. Let him take heed lest he fall. 6. If thou east 
me off, I shall be miserable. 7. I believed, whatever were the 
issae, all would be well. 8. If he were an impostor, he must have 
boeu detected. 

WKD OF THE YOLUMS. 
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